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PREFACE. 

. We here find an important page of 
the history of the world laid open to 
our view. It treats of a convulsion 
of the human race, unequaled in vio- 
lence and extent. It speaks of in- 
credible disasters, of despair and 
unbridled demoniacal passions. It 
shows us the abyss of general licen- 
tiousness, in consequence of a uni- 
versal pestilence, which extended from 
China to Iceland and Greenland. 

The inducement to unveil this 
image of an age, long since gone by, 
is evident. A new pestilence [the 
Cholera] has attained almost an equal 
extent, and though less formidable, 
has partly produced, partly indicated, 
similar phenomena. - Its causes, and 
its diffusion over Asia and Europe, 
call on us to take a comprehensive 
view of it, because it leads to an in- 
sight into the organisni of the world, 
in which the sum of organic life is 
subject to the great powers of Nature. 



Now, human knowledge is not yet 
sufficiently advanced, to discover the 
connection between the processes 
which occur above, and those which 
occur below, the surface of the earth, 
or even fully to explore those laws of 
nature, an acquaintance with which 
would be required ; far less to apply 
them to great phenomena, in which 
one spring sets a thousand others in 
motion. 

On this side, therefore, such a point 
of view is not to be found, if we would 
not lose ourselves in the wilderness of 
conjectures, of which the world is 
already too full : but it may be found 
in the ample and productive field of 
historical research. 

History — that mirror of human life 
in all its bearings, offers, even for 
general pestilences, an inexhaustible, 
though scarcely explored, mine of 
facts ; here too it asserts its dignity, 
as the philosophy of reality delighting 
in truth. 

It is conformable to its spirit td 
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conceive general pestilcQces as events 
affecting the whole world — to explain 
their phenomena by the comparison 
of what is similar. Thus the facts 
speak foe themselves, because ihey 
appear to have proceeded from those 
higher laws which govern (lie progres- 
sion of the existence of mankind. A 
cosmical origin and convulsive excite- 
ment, productive of the most impor- 
tant consequences among the nations 
subject to them, are the most striking 
features to which history points in all 
general pestilences. These, however, 
assume very different forms, as well 
in their attacks on the general organ- 
ism, as in their di&usion ; and in ibis 
respect a development from form to 
furro, in the course of centuries, is 
iiianiiest, so that the history of the 
world is divided into grand periods in 
which positively defined pestilences 
prevailed. As far as our chronicles 
extend, more or less certain informa- 
tion can be obtained respecting them. 
But tliis part of medical history, 
wliich has such a manifold and power- 
ful influence over the history of the 
world, is yet in its infancy. For the 
honor of that science whicli should 
everywhere guide the actions of man- 
kind, we are induced to express a 
wish, that it may find loom to flourish 
amidst the rank vegetation with which 
the field oE German medical science is 
unhappily encumbered. 



CEMERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

That Omnipotence which has 
called the world with all its living 
creatures into one animated bei 
especially reveals himself in the deso- 
lation of great pestilences. The pow- 
ers of creation come into violent col- 
lision ; the sultry dryness of the 
atmosphere ; the subterraneous thun- 
ders; the mist of overflowing waters, 
are the harbingers of destruction. 
rMature is not satisfied with the ordi- 
ahernations of life and death. 



and the destroying angel waves ov| 
an and beast his flaming sword. 
These revolutions are performed 
ist cycles, which the spirit of mi 
limited, as it is, to a narrow circle 
perception, is unable to explore. 
They are, however, greater terrestrial 
events than any ot those which pro- 
ceed from the discord, the distress, or 
the passions of nations. By annihila- 
tions they awaken new life ; and when 
the tumult above and below the earth 
past, nature is renovated, and the 
mind awakens from torpor and depres- 
sion to the consciousness of a higher 
destiny. 

Were it in any degree within the 
power of human research to draw up, 
in a vivid and connected form, an 
historical sketch of such mighty events, 
after the manner of the historians of 
wars and battles, and the migrations 
of nations, we might then arrive at 
clear views with respect to the mental 
development of the human race, and 
the ways of Providence would be 
e plainly discernible. It would 
then be demonstrable, that the mind 
lations is deeply affected by the 
destructive conflict of the powers of 
nature, and that great disasters lead 
to striking changes in general civiliza- 
tion. For all that exists in man, 
whether good or evil, is rendered con- 
spicuous by the presence of great 
danger. His inmost feelings are 
roused — the thought of self-preserva- 
tion masters his spirit — self-denial is, 
put to severe proof, and wherever 
darkness and barbarism prevail, there 
the affrighted mortal flies to the idols 
of his superstition, and all taws, human 
and divine, are criminally violated. 

In conformity with a general law of 
nature, such a state of excitement 
brings about a change, beneficial or 
detrimental, according to circumstan* 
ces, so that nations either attain a 
higher degree -of moral worth, or 
sink deeper in ignorance and vice. 
All this, however, takes place upon a 
much grander scale than through the 
ordinary vicissitudes of war and peace, 
or the rise and fall of empires, becaui 
the powers of nature themselves pr 
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duce plagues, and subjugate the 
human will, which, in the contentions 
oi nations, alone predominates. 



CHAPTER ir. 

THE DISEASE. 

The most memorable example of 
-what has been advanced, is afforded 
by a great pestilence of the fourteenth 
century, which desolated Asia, Eu- 
rope, and Africa, and of which the 
people yet preserve the remembrance 
in gloomy traditions. It was an ori- 
ental plague, marked by inflammatory 
boils and tumors of the glands, such 
as break out in no other febrile dis- 
ease. On account of these inflamma- 
tory boils, and from (he black spots, 
indicator)- of a putrid decomposition, 
which appeared upon the skin, it was 
called in Germany and in the north- 
em kingdoms of Europe, /Ae £Iack 
Death, and in Italy, la Mortalega 
Crande, the Great Mortalily.* Few 
testimonies are presented lo us re- 
specting its symptoms and its course, 
yet these are sufficient to throw light 
upon the form of the malady, and 
they are worthy of credence, from their 
co-incidence with the signs of the 
same disease in modern limes. 

The imperial author, Cantacuzenus,t 



• La Mortalega Granrfc. Matth. dc Griff. 
■oHibus.apud Muralori.^Cr'mX. rer. Ttalicr 
T. XVin. p. i6?, 1). It was called byolhi 



^Sdm. Lacctnii Hislor, Suecan. 
p. 104, — Uanish 1 den smie Dod. PoHtan. 
Rer. Datiicar, Hislor. L. VIII. p. 47fi- Am- 
stelad. 1631,(0!. Icelandic: Svartuy Daudi. 
Saahye, Tagebuch in Gronland. Introductioi 
XVIII. MauM. de Epidemiis maxim e mem 
■orabilibus, quie m Dania grassala; suiil, &c 
Part I. p. 12. Havnise, 1S3J-S.— In Westpha- 
lia the name of de groeli Doet-vns, prevalent. 
Mabom. 

^ Joann. Cantacuafn. Hiatoriar. L. IV, 
S. Ed. Paris, p. 730. 5. The ex-emperor has 
indeed copied some passages from Thucydi- 
.. ..-_... ---age znt 



■hose own son, Andronicus, died of 1 
this plague in Constantinople, notices 
great iniposlhumes * of the thighs and 
arms of those affected, which, when 
opened, afforded relief by the dis- 
charge of an offensive matter. Bu- 
boes, which are the infallible signs of 
the oriental plague, are thus plainly in- 
dicated, for he makes separate men- 
tion of smaller boils on the arms and 
in the face, as also in other parts of 
the body, and clearly distinguishes 
these from the blisters, t which are no 
less produced by plague in all its ' 
forms. In many cases, black spots t I 
broke out all over the body, either sin- 
gle, t)r united and confluent. 

These symptoms Were not all found j 
in every case. In many one alone ] 
was sufficient to cause death, white I 
some patients recovered, contrary to | 
expecialion, though afflicted with all. 
Symptoms of cephalic affection were 
frequent ; many patients became stupe- 
fied and fell into a deep sleep, losing 
also their speech from pat-^y of the 
tongue. [This mention of palsy of the 
tongue as a symptom in the Black 
Death, occurs also in Procopius's ac- 
count of the plague in the 6th cent- 
ury, where it is said to be a sequel of 
the plague, so that patients who re- 
covered, ihereafter as long as they 
lived stuttered in their speech, or 
could utter only inarticulate sounds.] 
Others remained sleepless and without 
rest. The fauces and tongue were 
black, and as if suffused with blood ; no 
beverage would a.ssuage their burning -^^h 
thirst, so that their sufferings contin- ^^H 
ued without alleviation until terminated ^^^H 
by death, which many in their despair f^^l 
accelerated with their own hands, ' g 
Contagion was evident, for attendants 
caught the disease of their reladons 
and friends, and many houses in the 
capital were bereft even of their last 
inhabitant. Thus far only ihe usual 
symptoms of the oriental plague ap- 
peared. Still deeper sufferings, how- 



men( to his credibility, because his 
accord with the other ac 
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ir, were connected wiih this pesti- 
lence, such as have not been felt at 
Other limes ; the organs of respiration 
were seized with a putrid inflammation ; 
a violent pain in the chest attacked 
the patient ; blood was expectorated, 
and the breath diffused a pestiferous 
odor. 

In the West, the following were the 
predominating symptoms on the erup- 
tion of this disease.* An ardent fever, 
accompanied by an evacuation of 
biood, proved fatal in the first three 
days It appears that buboes and in- 
flammatory boils did not at first come 
out at all, but that the disease, in the 
form of [pestilential] affection of the 
lungs, completed the destruction of 
life before the other symptoms were 
developed. Thus did the plague rage 
in Avignon for six or eight weeks, and 
the pestilential breath of the sick, who 
expectorated blood, caused a terrible 
contagion far and near; for even the 
vicinity of those who had fallen ill of 
plague was ceriain death ; f so that 
parents abandoned their infected chil- 
dren, and ail the ties of kindred were 
dissolved. After this period, buboes 
in the axilla and in the groin, and in- 
flammatory boils all over the body, 
made their appearance ; but it was not 
until seven months afterward that 
some patients recovered with matured 
buboes, as in the ordinarv milder form 
of plague. Such is the report of the 
courageous Guy de Chauliac, who vin- 
dicated the honor of medicine, by bid- 
'ding deiiance to danger; boldly and 
illy assisting the affected, and 

idaining the excuseof his colleagues, 
^ho held the Arabian notion, that 
medical aid was unavailing, and th; 
Ihe contagion justified flight. He sa 
the plague twice in Avignon, first i 
the year 1348, from January to August, 



• GuidoH. di Cmiliaco Chimrgla. Tract II. 
C-S. P- "3- Ed. Lugdim. 157=- 

T Et £iiit tanlie cuntagiosilatis special! 
quae fiiit cum Bputo sanguinis, quod non solum 
mnrandn, «ed eliam inspiciendo unus rec' 
bat ab alio: intantum quod gentes mi 
bantur sine serritoribus, et sepeliehiantur 
■Bcerdoli bus, pater non visitabat (ilium, 
"" s patrem! charilas erat mortua, spes 
it rata. 
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and then twelve years later, in 

■ imn, when it rclurnetl from ■ 
y, and for nine months spread 
erat distress and terror. The 
time it raged chiefly among the p( 
but in the year 1360, more among 
higher classes. It nowatso destn 

great many children, whom it ^ 
formerly spared, and but few wotnenT 

The like was seen in Egypt.* Here 
also inflammation of the lungs was 
predominant, and destroyed quickly 
and it)fallibly, with burning heat and 
expectoration of blood. Here too the 
breath of the sick spread a deadly con-: 
lagion, and human aid was as vain, 
it was fatal to those who approai 
the infected. 

Boccaccio, who was an eye-witnesi 
its incredible fatality in Florence, 
seat of the revival of science, gives 
more lively description of the attack 
of the disease than his non-medical 
con tern poraries.t 

It commenced here, not, as in the 
East, with bleeding at the nose, a sure 
sign of inevitable death; but there' 
took place at the beginning, both in 
men and women, tumors in the groin 
and in the axilla, varying in circumfer- 
ence up to the size of an apple or an 
egg, and called by the people pest- 
boils (gavoccioli). Then there ap- 
peared similar tumors indiscriminately 
over all parts of the body, and black 
or blue spots came out on the arms or 
thighs, or on other parts, either single 
and large,orsmall and thickly studded. 
These spots proved equally fatal wilh 
the pcsl-boils, which had been from 
the first regarded as a sure sign of 
death. No power of medicine brought 
relief — almost all died within tiie first 
three days, some sooner, some later, 
after the appearance of these signs, 
and for the most part entirely without 
fever or other sj-mptoms. The plague 
spread with the greaier fury, as it com- 
municated from the sick to the healthy, 
like fire among dry and oily fuel, and 
even contact with the clothes and 
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other articles which had bt;en used by 
the infected seemed to convey the dis- 
ease. Not only men, but animals, fell 
sick and shortly expired, if they had 
touched things belonging lo the dis- 
eased or dead. Thus Boccaccio him- 
self saw two hogs on the rags of a per- 
son who had died of plague, after stiig- 
gering about for a short time, fall 
down dead, as if they had taken poi- 
son. Jn other places multhudes of 
dogs, cats, fowls, and other animali 
fell victims to the contagion;* and 
is to be presumed that other epizootics 
likewise were deveioped, although the 
ignorant writers of the fourteenth 
century are silent on this point. 

In Gemiany ihtre was a repetition 
in every re.speci of tlie same phenom- 
ena. The infallible signs of the ori- 
ental bubo-plague with its inevitable 
contagion were found there as every- 
where else ; but the mortality was not 
nearly so great as in the other parts 
of Europe.t The accounts do not all 
make mention of the spitting of blood, 
the diagnostic symptom of this fatal 
pestilence ; we are not, however, thence 
lo conclude that there was any i 
siderable mitigation or modification of 
the disease, for we must not only taki 
into account the defectiveness of thi 
chronicles, but thai isolated testima 
nies are often contradicted by many 
others. Thus, the chronicles of Siras- 
burg, which only take notice of h 
and glandular swellings In the as 
and groins,} are opposed by another 
account, according to which the mor- 
tal spitting of blood was met with in 
Germany ;§ but this is rendered sus- 



gii in iTArhtr, Spidlegium sive Collcctio Ve- 
terum Scriplorum, etc. Ed. de la Barre, 
Tom. HI. p. no. 

f "The people all died of boils and in- 
flained glands which appeared under the 
anosaniTin the groins." Jac.s. hioagskoviH, 
the oldest Chronicle of Alsace and Htras burg, 
and indeed of all Germany. Strasburg, 1698. 
4. cap. s, % 86. p. 301. 

S Naiitr. RebdBrff', Annilea, apud Marg. 
Fnhcr. German icarum return Script! 
JrancoL 1624. fol. p. 439. 
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picious, as the narrator postpones the 
death of those who were thus atifected, 
to the sixth, and (even the) eighth day, 
whereas no other author sanctions so 
long a course of the disease ; and even 
in Strasburg, where a mitigaiion of 
the plague may, with most probability, 
be assumed, since in the year 1349 
only 16,000 people were carried off, 
the generality expired by the third or 
fourih day.* In Austria, and espe- 
cially in Vienna, the plague was fully 
as malignant as anywhere, so that ihe 
patients who had red spots and black 
boils, as well as those afHicied with 
tumid glands, died about the third 
day;t and lastly, very frequent sudden 
deaths occurred on the coasts of [he 
North Sea and in Westphalia, without 
any further development of the mal- 
ady. :t 

To France, this plague came in a 
norihem direction from Avignon, and 
was there more destructive than in ' 
Germany, so that in many places not I 
more than two in twenty of the inhab- 
itants survived. Many were struck, 
as if by lightning, and died on the 
spot, and this mote frequently among 
the young and strong than the old; 
patients with enlarged glands in the 
axilla and groins scarcely sur\'ived 
two or three days ; and no sooner did 
these fatal signs appear, than they bid 
the world, and sought conso- 
lation only in the absolution which 
Pope Clement VI. promised them in 
the hour of death. S 

England the malady appeared, 
as at Avignor '"' ' ' ' 

and with the ; 
sick who were 



h spitting of blood, 
ame fatality, so that the 
afflicted either with this 
yith vomiting of blood, 
cases immediately, in 
others within twelve hours, or at the 



KonigshsveH, in loc. cit. 
Anonym. Leobiens. Chron. L. VI. In 
Hier. Pa, Scriplor. rcr, Anslriac. Lips, 17^1, 
fol. Torn. I. p. 970. The atjove-named ap- 
pearances are here called, rale sprinkil. 
naariit erhttbtitH und druess under den icktett 
c den gemachten. 
, Jbb. Emmii Rer. Frisiacar. histor. L. 
XIV. p. aoj. Lugd. Bat. 1616. fol. 
§ Cuitlelmns de Nangii, loc. cit. 
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latest, in two days .• The inflamma- 
tory boils and buboes in the groins 
and axillae were recognized at once as 
prognosticating a fatal issue, and those 
were past all hope of recoverv in whom 
they arose in numbers all over ihe 
body. It was not till toward ibe 
close of the plague that tncy voniured 
to open, by incision, these hard and 
dry boils, when matter flowed from 
them in small quantity, -md ihus by 
compelling nature to a critical suj^ 
puratiou, many oatients were saved. 
Every spot which the sick had touched, 
their breath, their clothes, spread ihe 
contagion ; and, as in ail other places, 
the attendants and friends who were 
either blnid to their danger or heroic- 
ally despised it, fell a sacrifice to their 
sympathy. Even the eyes of the pa- 
tient were considered as sources of 
contagion,! which had the power of 
acting at a distance, whether on ac- 
count of their unwonted luster or the 
distortion which they always suffer in 
plague, or whether in conformity with 
an ancient notion, according to which 
the sight was considered as the bearer 
of.a demoniacal enchantment. Flight 
from infected cities seldom availed 
the fearful, for the germ of the dis- 
ease adhered to them, and they fell 
sick, remote from assistance, in the 
solitude of their country houses. 

' Thus did the plague spread over 
England with unexampled rapidity, 
after it had first broken out in the 
county of Dorset, whence it advanced 
through the counties of Devon and 
Somerset, to Bristol, and thence 
reached Gloucester, Oxford, and Lon- 
don. Probably few places escaped, 
perhaps not any; for the annals of 
contemporaries report that throughout 
the land only a tenth part of the in- 
habitants remained alive.]: 



\ Mczeray, Hisloire de France. Paris, 1685, 
fol. T. ir. p. 418. 

X Barnis, who has aiven a lively picture of 
the blatk plague, in England, taken from ihc 
Registers of the 14th century, describes the 
external Symptoms in (he following terms; 
knobs or swellings in the groin' nr under the 



From England the contagion was, 
carried by a ship to Bergen, the capi- 
tal of Norway, where the plague then 
broke out in its most frightful form, 
with vomiting {or rather coughing) of 
blood; and throughout the whole 
country, spared not more than a third 
of the inhabitants. The sailors found 
no refuge in their ships; and vessels 
were often seen driving about on the 
ocean and drifting on shore, whose 
crews had perished to the last man,* 

In Poland the infected were at- 
tacked with spitting of blood, and died 
in a few days in such vast numbers, 
that, as it has been affirmed, scarcely 
a fourth o£ liie inhabitants were lefi.f 

Finally, in Russia the plague ap- 
peared two years later than in South- 
ern fuirope ; again with the same 
symptoms as elsewhere. Russian 
contemporaries have recorded that it 
began with rigor, beat, and darting 
pain in the shoulders and back ; that 
it *>'as accompanied by spitting of 
blood, and terminated fatally in two, 
or at most three, days. It is not till 
the year 1360 that we find buboes 
mentioned as occurring in the neck, 
in the axilla;, and in the groins, which 
are stated to have broken out when 
the spitting of blood had continued 
some lime. According to the experi- , 
ence of Western Europe, however, ir 
cannot be assumed that these symp- 
toms did not appear at an earlier pe- 
riod, f 

Thus much, from authentic sources, 
on the nature oE the Black Death, 
The descriptions which have been 



armpits, called kernels, biles, blains. blisters, 
pimples, wheals, or plague-sores. The Hist. 
of Edw, III. Cambridge, 1688 fol, p, 432: 

* Tor/aiis, riistorii rerum Norvegicaj-um. 
Hafn, 1711. fol. L. IX. c 8. p. 478: This 
author has followed Pontanui (Rerum Dani- 
car, Ilistoria, Amstelod. 1631. fol.), who has 
given oiily a general account of the plague in 
Denmark, and nothing respecting its symp- 

t J}Iu^oss. See Longini Histor, polonic. 
I„ XIl.Lips. 1711. fol. T. I, p, 1086. 

t W. M. Richter, Geschichte det Medicin 
in Russland, Moskwa, 1813,8. p. 215. KUh- 
ler has taken his information on t}ic HIack 
I>caCh in Russia, from authentic Russian 
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communicated contain, with a few un- 
important exceptions, all the symp- 
toms of the oriental plague which have 
been observed in more modern times. 
No doubt can obtain on this point. 
The facts are placed clearly before 
our eyes. We must, however, bear in 
mind that this violent disease does 
not always appear in the same form, 
and that while the essence of the poi- 
son which it produces, and which is 
excreted so abundantly from the body 
of the patient, remains unchanged, it 
is proteiform in its varieties, from the 
almost imperceptible vesicle, unac- 
companied by fever, which exists for 
some time before it extends its poison 
inward, and then excites fever and 
buboes, to the fatal form in which car- 
buncular inflammations fall upon the 
most important viscera. 

Such was the form which the plague 
assumed in the 14th century, for the 
accompanying chest affection which 
appearefl in all the countries whereof 
we have received any account, can- 
not, on a comparison with similar and 
familiar symptoms, be considered as 
any other than the inflammation of 
the lungs of modern medicine,* a dis- 
ease which at present only appears 
sporadically, and owing to a putrid 
decomposition of the fluids, is prob- 
ably combined with hemorrhages from 
the vessels of the lungs. Now, as 
every carbuncle [focus of localization. 
Ifirsch\ whether it be cutaneous or in- 
ternal, generates in abundance the 
matter of contagion which has given 
rise to it, so, therefore, must the breath 
of the affected have been poisonous 
in. this plague, and on this account its 
power of contagion wonderfully in- 
creased ; wherefore the opinion ap- 
pears incontrovertible, that as the 
number of the stricken increased^ not 

* Compare on this point, Balling's treatise 
"Zur Diagnostik der Lungenerweichung. " 
Vol. XVI. ii. 3. p. 257 of litt. Annalen der 

fes. Heilkunde. [But Dr. August Ilirsch, 
lecker's latest editor, says the lung affeo 
tioti was Hcemorrhagic Pneumonia, which is 
very frequently observed in tj^phoid fevers 
and particularly in Typhus exanthematicus. 
This observation, he adds, is confirmed by 
experience with the Indian plague.] 



only individual chambers and houses^ • 
but whole cities were infected, which, 
moreover, in the middle ages, were 
with few exceptions, closely built, kept, 
in a filthy state, and surrounded with 
stagnant ditches.* Flight was, in- 
consequence, of no avail to the timid ; 
for even though they had sedulously 
avoided all communication with the 
diseased and the suspected, yet their - 
clothes were saturated with the pestif- 
erous atmosphere, and every inspira-- 
tion imparted to them the seeds of 
the destructive malady, which, in the 
greater number of cases, germinated 
all too readily. Add to which, the 
usual propagation of the plague 
through clothes, beds, and a thousand 
other things to which the pestilen- 
tial poison adheres, — a propagation, 
which, from want of caution, must 
have been infinitely multiplied ; and^ 
since articles of this kind, removed 
from the access of air, not only retain 
the matter of contagion for an indefi- 
nite period, but also increase its ac- 
tivity frightful ill-consequences fol- 
lowed for many years after the first 
fury of the pestilence was past. 

The affection of the stomach, often 
mentioned in vague terms, and occa- 
sionally as a vomiting of blood, was 
doubtless only a subordinate symptom, 
even if it be admitted that actual 
hematemesis did occur. For the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing a flow of blood 
from the stomach, from a pulmonic 
expectoration of blood is, to non-medi- 
cal men, even in common cases, not 
inconsiderable. How much greater 
then must it have been in so terrible 
a disease, where assistants could not 
venture to approach the sick without 
exposing themselves to certain death?.? 
Only two medical descriptions,t of 
the malady have reached us, the one. 
by the brave - Guy de C/iau/mc, the: 
other by Raymond Chalin de Vinario, 
a very experienced scholar, who w.as 

■ ■ ' ^ ■' ■ » ■ 1 ^ ■ 111 — ^.^^ ■ M^ ■ ■■ ■ . I i^ ^ » . 

*It is expressly stated by Chalin de Vfiv-' 
ario, with respect to Avignon and Paris, that* 
imcleanliness of the streets increased the 
plague considerably. ' 

[ t But Hirsih names seven other medical 
accounts.] 
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well versed in the teaniiiig of his time. 
The former lakes notice only of (aial 
coughing of blood ; the latter, be- 
sides this, notices bleeding at the 
nose, bloody urine and fluxes of blood 
from the bowels, as symptoms of such 
decided and speedy mortality, thai 
those patients in whom Ihey were ob- 
served, usually died on the same or 
the following day.* 

That a vomiting of blood may not, 
here and there, have taken place, per- 
haps have been even prevalent in 
many places, is, from a consideration 
of the nature of the disease, by no 
means to be denied : for every putrid 
decomposition of the fluids begets a 
tendency to hemorrhages of all kinds. 
Here, however, it is a question of his- 
torical certainly, which, after these 
doubts, is by no means established. 
Had not so speedy a death followed 
the expectoration of blood, we should 
certainly have received more detailed 
intelligence respecting other hem- 
orrhages ; but the malady had no time 
to extend its effects further over tite 
extremities of the vessels. After its 
first fury, however, was spent, the pe; 
tilence passed into the usual febrile 
form of the oriental plague. Internal 
carbuncular inflammations no longer 
took place, and hemorrhages became 
phenomena, no more essential in this 
than they are in any other febrile dis- 
orders, Chaiin, who observed not 
only the great mortality oi 1348, and 
the plague of 1360, but also that of 
1373 and 1382, speaks moreover of 



•■ De Piste Libri Ires, opera Jacobi DaU- 
f^nmpiim luccm editi. Lugduni, 1353. 16- p. 
JJ. DaUchamp has only improved the lan- 
guage of this work, adding nothing to it but 
a preface in the fann of two letters. Jfay- 
MiHid Chaiin de Vinaric was contemporary 
with Ciiy lie ChatUiac at Avignon. He en- 
joyed a high reputation, and was in vciy afflu- 
ent circumstances. He often makes mention 
of cardinals and high ofHcers of the papal 
court, whom he had treated ; and it is even 
probable, thourh not cettain, that he was 
physician to Cfement VI. ([342-13$^). I"- 
-ocent VI- (1352—1362). and UrTian V, 
[362 — 1370). He antTcVyfllfCtflu/iijc never 




affections of the throat, and descril 
the bliuk spots of plague patients 
satisfactorily than any of his contei 
jTOraries. The former appeared 1 
few cases, and consisted in carbt 
cular inflammation of the gxllct, wil 
a difficuliy of swallowing, even to si" 
focaiion,* to which, in someinslan( 
was added inflammation of the cei 
inous glands of the ears, with tui 
producing great deformity. Such _ 
lienls, as well as others, were affectei 
with expectoraiion of blood; but they 
did not usually die before the sixth. 
and sometimes even so late as the 
fourteenth, day.t The same occur- 
rence, it is well known, is not uncom- 
mon in other pestilences ; as also blis- 
ters on the surface of the body, in 
different places, in the vicinity of 
which, tumid glands and inflamma- 
tory boils, surrounded by discolored 
and black streaks, arose, and thus in- 
dicated the reception of the poison. 
These streaked spots were called, by 
an apt comparison, the girdle, and this 
appearance was justly considered ex- 
tremely dangerous.t 






[■No doubt Diphlh, 
IlirsthX—y !■"- 

1 Daleckamf, p. 205 — where, and at pp. - 
,12-36, the ^1 ague-em iilions are mentioned 
in tLe usual indefinite terms: Exanthemata 
viridia, cxrulea, nigra, rubra, lata, diffusa, 
velut signuta punctis, etc. 

J " Pestilentis morbi graviasimum symp- 
toma est, quod »onam vulgo nunciipant Ea 
sic fit : PustulEC nonnumjuam per febrcs pea- 
tilentes fuscx, nigrx, lividae existunt, in par- 
, tibus corporis a glandularum emissariis se- 
iunctis, ut in femore, tibia, capite, brachio, 
numeris, quarum fervorc et calidilale succi 
corporis attract!, glandolas in trajeclione re- 
plent, ct atcollunt, undc bubones Aunt atque 
carbunculi. Ab iis tanguam sMdui quiiUm 
turvHS in fartfiH vkinam disteatam <tc veiati 
comtilsiimt rigtntempmduiHur.puta bracAiiim 
■ail libiam, nunc ruStns, nane^eus, nutK eb- 
satrior, nunc vireni, nunc iridis colort, dnot 
T/tl gaafuor digilei laius. Hujus summo. qua 
desmit in emissarium, plerumque tuberculum 
pestilens visitur, altero vero entremo, qua in 
propinquum nierobrum porrigitur, carbun. 
cuius. Hoc scilicet malum vulgus 
cinctumve nominat, periculosum """ 
hjc tubercu)o, tllic carbunculo 
quaiu si tuberculum in capite solum 
p. 19S. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CAUSES. — SPREAD. 

An inquiry into the causes of the 
Black Death will not be without im- 
portant results in the study ot the 
plagues which have visited the world, 
although it cannot advance beyond 
generalities without entering upon a 
field hitherto uncultivated, and, to 
this hour, entirely unknown. Mighty 
revolutions in the organism ot the 
earth, of which we have credible in- 
formation, had preceded. From 
China to the Atlantic, the founda- 
tions of the earth were shaken, — 
throughout Asia and Europe the at- 
mosphere was in commotion, and en- 
dangered, by its baneful influence, 
both vegetable and animal life. 

The series of these great events 
began in the year 1333, fifteen years 
before the plague broke out in Europe : 
they first appeared in China. Here 
a. parching drought, accompanied by 
famine, commenced in the tract of 
country watered by the rivers Kiang 
and Hoai. This was followed by 
■such violent torrents of rain, in and 
about Kingsai, at that time the capital 
of the empire, that according to tra- 
dition more than 400,000 people per- 
ished in the floods. Finally the moun- 
tain Tsincheou fell in, and vast clefts 
were formed in the earth. In the 
succeeding year (1334), passing over 
fabulous traditions, the neighborhood 
■of Canton was visited by inundations ; 
whilst in Tche, after an unexampled 
drought, a plague arose, which is said 
to have carried off about 5'"°". 
_ 'Of people. A few months afterward 
an earthquake followed, at and near 
Kingsai; and subsequent to the falling 
iu of the mountains of Ki-ming-c' 
a lake was formed of more ihr 
hundred leagues in circumfere 
where, again, thousands found their 
grave. In Houkouang and Ho-nan 
a drought prevailed for five months : 
and innumerable swarms of locusts 
destroyed the vegetation ; while fam- 
ine and pestilence, as usual, followed 
in their train. Connected accounts 



of the condition of Europe before 
this great catastrophe are not to be 
expected from the writers of the four- 
th century. It is remarkable, 
however, that simultaneously with a 
drought and renewed floods in China, 
in 1336, many uncommon atmospheric 
phenomena, and in the winter fre- 
quent thunder storms, were observed 
n the north of France; and so early 
is ihe eventful year 1333, an eruption 
of Etna took place.* According to 
the Chinese annals, about 4,000,000 
people perished by famine in the 
neighborhood of Kiang in 1337 : and 
deluges, swarms of locusts, and an 
Earthquake which lasted six days, 
caused incredible devastation. In the 
same year, the first swarms of locusts 
appeared in Franconia, which were 
succeeded in the following year by 
myriads of these insects. In 1338, 
Kingsai was visited by an earthquake 
of ten days' duration ; at the same 
time- France suffered from a failure 
of the harvest ; and thenceforth, till 
342, there was in China a constant 
succession of inundations, earth- 
quakes, and famines. In the same 
r great floods occurred in the vi- 
ty of the Rhine and in France, 
which could not be attributed to rain 
alone ; for everywhere, even on the 
tops of mountains, springs were seen 
burst forth, and dry tracts were 
I under water in an inexplicable 
In the following year, the 
Hong-tchang, in China, 
fell in, and caused a destructive del- 
uge ; and in Pien-tcheou and Leang- 
Icheou, after three months' rain, 
there followed unheard-of inundations, 
which destroyed seven cities. In 
Egypt and Syria, violent earthquakes 
took place ; and in China they be- 
came, from this time, more and more 
frequent : for they recurred, in 1344, 
in Ven-tcheou, where the sea over- 
flowed i 



I 
I 



" V. //^ Geschichle der naturlichen Vcr- 
ilntlerungen der Krdoberflache, II. p. 264. 
Gotha, 1834. This eruplion was not suc- 
ceeded by any other in the same century. 
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years in Canton, with subterraneous 
thunder. Meanwhile, floods and 
famine devastated various districts, 
until 1347, when the fury of the ele- 
ments subsided in China.* 

The signs of terrestrial commotions 
commenced in Europe in the year 
1348, after the intervening districts 
of country in Asia had probably been 
visited in the same manner. On the 
island of Cyprus, the plague from the 
East had already broken out ; when 
an earthquake shook the foundations 
of the island, and was accompanied 
by so frightful a hurricane, that the 
inhabitants, who had slain their Ma- 
hometan slaves in order that they 
might not themselves be subjugated 
by them, fled in dismay, in all direc- 
tions. The sea overflowed — the ships 
were dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
and few outlived the terrific event, 
whereby this fertile and blooming isl- 
and was converted into a desert. 
Before the earthquake, a pestiferous 
wind spread so poisonous an odor, 
that many, being overpowered by it, 
fell down suddenly and expired in 
dreadful agonies.f 

This phenomenon is one of the 
rarest that has ever been observed, 
for nothing is more constant than the 
composition of the air ; and in no 
respect has nature been more careful 
in the preservation of organic life. 
Never have naturalists discovered in 
the atmosphere foreign elements, 
which, evident to the senses, and 
borne by the winds, spread from 
land to land, carrying disease over 
whole portions of the earth, as is re- 
counted to have taken place in the 
year 1348. It is therefore, the more 
to be regretted, that in this extraor- 
dinary period, which, owing to the 
low condition of science, was very 
deficient in accurate observers, so little 
that can be depended on respecting 
those uncommon occurrences in the 
^ir, should have been recorded. 
Yet, German accounts say expressly, 
that a thick, stinking mist advanced 

■ * Deguignes^ loc. cit. p. 226, from Chinese 
.'sources. 

t Deguignes^ ib. p. 225. 



from the East, and spread itself over 
Italy ;* and there could be no decep- 
tion in so palpable a phenomenon. 
The credibility of unadorned tradi- 
tions, however little they may satisfy 
physical research, can scarcely be 
called in question when we consider 
the connection of events ; for just at 
this time earthquakes were more gen- 
eral than they had been within the 
range of history. In thousands of 
places chasms were formed, from 
whence arose noxious vapors ; and 
as at that time natural occurrences 
were transformed into miracles, it was 
reported, that a fiery meteor, which 
j descended on the earth far in the 
East, had destroyed everything within 
a circumference of more than a hun- 
dred leagues, infecting the air far and 
wide.t ihe consequences of innu- 
merable floods contributed to the 
same effect ; vast river districts had 
been converted into swamps ; foul 
vapors arose everywhere, increased 
by the odor of putrified locusts, 
which had never perhaps darkened, 
the sun in thicker swarms,t and of 
countless corpses, which, even in the 
well-regulated countries of Europe, 
they knew not how to remove quickly 

I *" There were also many locusts which 
I had been blown into the sea by a hurricane, 
and afterward cast dead upon the shore, and 
produced a noxious exhalation ; and « dense 
and awful fog was seen in the heavens^ rising 
in the East, and descending upon Italy.''* 
Mansfeld Chronicle, in M. Cyriac. Spangen- 
berg^ chap. 2S7, fol. 336. b. Eisleben, 1572. 
Compare iS/tf/W. Chron. (?) m Schnurrer : . 
"Ingens vapor magnitudine horribili boreali. 
movens, regionem, magno adspicientium ter- 
rore dilabitur," • and Ad. von Lcbenwaldt^ 
Land-Stadt-und Hausarzney-Buch. fol. p. 15. 
Nuremberg, 1695, who mentions a dark, 
thick mist which covered the earth. Chaiiti 
expresses himself on this subject in the fol- 
lowing terms : — " Ccelum ingravescit, aer im- 
pitrus sentitu?' : nubes erassce ac multa lumina 
cceli obstrunnt^ immundus ac ignavus tepor 
hoinijmm emollit corporm, exoriens sol pal- 
lescity p. 50. 

\ Mezeray,W\sXo\xf:A^ France, Tom. II. 
418. Paris, 1685. Compare Ondtgheerst 
Chroniques de Flandres. Antwerp, 1571, 4 
to. Chap. 175, f. 297 b. 

X They spread in a direction from East to 
West, over most of the countries from which 
we have received intelligence. Anonym . 
lyeobiens. ('hron. loc. cit. 
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enough out of the sight of the living. 
It is probable, therefore, that the at- 
mosphere contained foreign, and sen- 
sibly perceptible, admixtures to a 
treat extQnt, which, at least in the 
lower regions, could not be decom- 
posed, or rendered ineffective by sep- 
aration. 

Now, if we go back to the symp- 
toms of the disease, the ardent in- 
flammation of the lungs points out that 
the organs of respiration yielded to the 
attack of an atmospheric poison — a 
poison which, if we admit the inde- 
pendent origin of the Black Plague at 
any one place on the globe, which, 
under such extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, it would be difficult to doubt, 
attacked the course of the circulation 
in as hostile a manner as that which 
produces inflammation of the spleen, 
and other animal contagions that 
cause swelling and inflammation of 
the lymphatic glands. 

Pursuing the course of these grand 
revolutions further, we find notice of 
an unexampled earthquake, which on 
the 25th of January, 1348, shook 
Greece, Italy, and the neighboring 
countries. Naples, Rome, Pisa, Bol- 
ogna, Padua, Venice, and many other 
cities suffered considerably : whole 
villages were swallowed up. Castles, 
houses, and churches were over- 
thrown, and hundreds of people were 
buried beneath their ruins.* In Ca- 
rinthia, thirty villages, together with all 
the churches, were demolished ; more 
than a thousand corpses were drawn 
out of the rubbish ; the city of Villach 
was so completely destroyed, that 
very few of its inhabitants were saved ; 
and when the earth ceased to tremble, 
it was found that mountains had been 
moved from their positions, and that 
many hamlets were left in ruins.f 
It is recorded that, during this earth- 
quake, the wine in the casks became 
turbid, a statement which may be 

,* Giov. Villa ni Istjorie. Florentine, L. XH. 
chap. 121, 122, in Muratort\ T. XUI. pp. 
iooi, 1002. Compare Barnes, loc. cit. p. 
430. ' 

\J. Vttoduran, Chronicon, in Fiisslt. Thes- 
aurus nistor. Helvet. Tigun 1735. f'^l- P- 84- 



considered as furnishing a proof that 
changes causing a decomposition of 
the atmosphere had taken place ; but : 
if we had no other information from 
which the excitement of conflicting 
powers of nature during these com- 
motions might be inferred, yet scien- 
tific observations in modern times 
have shown, that the relation of the 
atmosphere to the earth is changed 
by volcanic influences. Why then, 
may we not, from this fact, draw 
retrospective inferences respecting 
those extraordinary phenomena ? 

Independently of this, however, we 
know that during this earthquake, the 
duration of which is stated by some 
to have been a week, and by others a 
fortnight, people experienced an un- 
usual stupor and head-ache, and that 
many fainted away.* 

These destructive earthquakes ex- 
tended as far as the neighborhood of . 
Basle,t and recurred until the year 
1360, throughout Germany, France, 
Silesia, Poland, England, and Den- 
mark, and much further north.J 

Great and extraordinary meteors 
appeared in many places, and were 
regarded with superstitious horror. . 
A pillar of fire, which on the 20th of 
December, 1348, remained for an 
hour at sunrise over the pope's palace 
in Avignon ;§ a fireball, which in 
August of the same year was seen a,t 
sunset over Paris, and was distin- 
guished from similar phenomena by 
its longer duration, J| not to mentioa 
other instances mixed up with won- 
derful prophecies and omens, are re- 
corded in the chronicles of that aga., 



* Albert. Argentiniens. Chronic, in Urstis. 
Scriptor, rer. Germanic. Francof. J 585. fol. 
P. II. p. 147. Compare Chalin, loc. cit. 

^ Petrarch. Opera. Basil. 1554. fol. p. 210.' 
Barnes y loc. cit. p. 431. 

J " Un tremblement, de terre universel>j 
mesme en France et aux pays septentrionaux, 
renversoit les villes toutes enti^res, deraci- 
noit les arbres et les montagnes, et remplis- 
soit les campagnes d'abysmes si profondes, 
qu'il semblait que Tenfer edt voulu englouf* 
le genre humam." Mezeray, loc. cit p. 4] 
Barnes, p. 431. 

§ Villani, loc. cit. c. 119. p. icxx). 

II Guillelm. de Nangisy Cont. alt, Chrb. 

loc. cit. p. 109. .' ; , 
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The order of the seasons seem lo 
be inverted, — rains, floods, and fail- 
ures of crops were so general, that 
few places were exempt from them; 
a.nd though an historian of this 
century assures us tliat there was an 
abundance in the granaries and store- 
houses,' all his contemporaries, with 
one voice, contradict him. The con- 
sequences of failure in the crops 
were soon felt, especially in Italy and 
the surrounding countries, where, in 
this year, a rain which continued for 
four months had destroyed the seed. 
In the larger cities, they were com- 
pelled, in the spring of 1347, to have 
recourse to a distribution of bread 
among the poor, particularly at Flor- 
ence, where they erected large bake- 
houses, from which, in April, ninety- 
four thousand loaves of bread, each 
twelve ounces in weight, were daily 
dispensed. t It is plain, however, 
that humanitj- could only partially 
mitigate the general distress, not 
altogether obviate it. 

Diseases, the invariable conse- 
quence of famine, broVe out in the 
country, as well as in cities ; children 
died of hunger in their mothers' arms, 
— want, miser}', and despair, were 
genera! throughout Christendom.! 

Such are the events which took 
place before the eruption of the Black 
Plague in Europe. Contemporaries 
have explained them after their own 
manner, and have thus, like their pos- 
terity, under similar circumstances, 
given a proof that mortals possess 
neither senses nor intellectual powers 
sufficiently acute to comprehend the 
phenomena produced by the earth's 
organism, much less scientifically to 
understand their effects. Supersti- 
tion, selfishness in a thousand forms, 
the presumption of tlie schools, laid 
hold of unconnected facts. They 
vainly thought to comprehend the 



t i^illani, loc. cit. c 72. p. gy. 

t Anonym. Istorie Pistolesi, in Muraiori, 
T. XI. p. 524. " Ne gli anni di Chr. 1346 et 
1347. fu ^ndissima careslia in tutta la 
Christianitil, in (anto che moUa gente moria 
di fame, e fu grande mortalila in ogni paese 
del mondo." 



whole in tlie individual, and perceived 
not the universal spirit which, in 
intimate union with the mighty pow- 
ers of nature, animates the move- 
ments of all existence, and permits 
not any phenomenon lo originate 
from isolated causes. To attempt, 
five centuries after that age of desola- 
tion, to point out the causes of a 
cosinical commotion, which has never 
recurred to an equal extent, — to indi- 
cate scientifically the influences which 
called forth so terrific a pa 
the bodies of men and i 
exceeds the limits of human 
standing. If we are even r 
able, with all the ^'aried resources ^ 
an extended knowledge of nature, C 
define that condition of the atmoj 
phere by which pestilences are genCfO 
ated, still less can we pretend to 
reason retrospectively from the nine- 
teenth to the fourteenth century; but 
if we take a general view of the 
occurrences, that century will give us 
copious information, and, as appli- 
cable to all succeeding times, of high 
importance, ^ 

In the progress of connected i 
ural phenomena, from East to Wea 
that great law of nature is plaiafl 
revealed which has so often 
evidently manifested itself in 
earth's organism, as well as in t 
state of nations dependent upon iti^ 
In the inmost depths of the globe, 
that impulse was given in the year 
1333, which in uninterrupted succes- 
sion for six-and -twenty years shook 
the surface of the eartii, even to the 
western shores of Europe. From the 
very beginning the air partook of the 
terrestrial concussion, atmospherical 
waters overflowed the land, or its 
plants and animals perished under 
the scorching heal. The insect tribe 
was wonderfully called into life, as if 
animated beings were destined to 
complete the destruction which astral 
and telluric powers had begun. Thus 
did this dreadful work of nature 
advance from year to year ; it was a 
progressive infection of the zones, 
which exerted a powerful influence 
both above and beneath the surface 
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of the earth ; and after having been 
perceptible in slighter indications, at 
the commencement of ihe terreslrial 
commotions in China, convulsed the 
whole earth. 

The nature of the first plague in 
China is unknown. We have no 
certain intelligence of the disease, 
until it entered the western countries 
of Asia. Here it showed itself as the 
oriental plague with intiammaiion of 
the lungs ; m which form it probably 
also may have begun in China, that 
is to say, as a malady which spreads, 
more than any other, by contagion — 
a. contagion, that, in ordinary pesti- 
lences, requires immediate contact, 
and only under unfavorable circum- 
stances of rare occurrence is commu- 
nicated by the mere approach to the 
sick. The share which this cause 
had in the spreading of the plajgue 
over the whole earth, was certainly 
very great: and the opinion that the 
Black Death might have been ex- 
cluded from Western Europe, by 
good regulations, similar to those 
which are now in use, would have all 
the support of modern experience, 
provided it could be proved tliat this 
plague had been actually imported 
from the East; or that the oriental 
plague in general, whenever it ap- 
pears in Europe, has its origin in 
Asia or Egypt. Such a proof, how- 
ever, can by no means be produced 
so as to enforce conviction ; for it 
would involve the impossible assump- 
tion, either that there is no essential 
difference between the degree of civil- 
ization of the European nations, in 
the most ancient and in modern 
times, or that detrimental influences, 
which have yielded only to the civil- 
ization of human society and the 
regular cultivation of countries, could 
not formerly keep up the glandular 
plague. 

The plague was, however, known 
in Europe before nations 
by the bonds of commerce and social 
intercourse ;* hence there is ground 



lost 



According to Papon, its origin is quile 
in the obscurity of remote ages ; ami 
before the Christian Era, we are able to 



for supposing that it sprung up spon- 
taneously, in consequence of the rude 
manner of living and the uncultivated 
state of the earth ; influences which 
peculiarly favor the origin of severe 
diseases. Now we need not go back 
lo the earher centuries, for the 141b 
itself, before it had half expired, was 
visited by five or six pestilences.* 

If, therefore, we consider the pe- 
culiar property of the plague, ihal, in 
countries which it has once visited, it 
remains for a long tirne in a milder 
form, and that the epidemic influ- 
ences of 1342, when it had appeared 
for the last time, were particularly 
favorable to its unperceived continu- 
ance, till 1348, we come to the notion, 
that in this eventful year also, the 
germs of plague existed in Southern 
Europe, which might be vivified 
by atmospherical deteriorations; and 
that thus, at least in part, the Black 
Plague may have originated in Eu- 
rope itself. The corruption of the 
atmosphere came from iJie East ; but 
the disease itself came not upon the 
wings o£ the \vind, but was only 
excited and increased by the atmos- 
phere where it had previously ex- 

Tliis source of the Black Plague 
was not, however, the only one ; for, 
far more powerful than ihe excite- 
ment of the latent elements of the 
plague by atmospheric influences, 
was ihe effect of the contagion com- 
municated from one people lo an- 
other, on the great roads, and in the 
harbors of the Mediterranean. From 
China, the route of the caravans lay 
to the north of the Caspian Sea, 
through Central Asia to Tauris. 
Here ships were ready lo take the 
produce of the East lo Constanti- 

trace many teferenccs to 
De la pesle, ou ipoques 
fleau, cl les moyens de 
11, Paris. An Vni.de la . 

•1301, in the South of France: 13", 
Italy; 1316.10 Italy, Buigundy, and Nor 
ern Europe; 1333, the locust year, 
middle o{ Europe i 1340, in tJppcr _. .. 
1342, in France ; and 1347, in Marseilles ai 
of the larger islands of Ihe Medtler 
Ibid. T. 11. p. s 
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nople, the capital of 
Uie medium o' 
Asia, Europe, and Africa." Other 
caravans went from India to Asia 
Minor, and touched at the cities south 
of the Caspian Sen, and lastly from 
Bagdad, through Arabia to Egypt ; 
aho the maritime communication on 
the Red Sea, from India lo Arabia 
and Egypt, was not inconsiderable. 
In all these directions contagion 
made its way; and doubtless, Con- 
stantinople and the harbors of Asia 
Minor, are to be regarded as the foci 
of infection ; whence it radiated to 
the most distant seaports and islands. 
To Constantinople, the plague had 
been brought from the northern coast 
of the Black Sea,t after it had depop- 
ulated the countries between those 
routes of commerce ; and appeared as 
early as 1347, in Cyprus, Sicily, Mar- 
seilles, and some of the seaports of 
Italy. The remaining islands of the 
Mediterranean, particularly Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Majorca, were visited in 
succession. Foci of contagion existed 
also in full activity along the whole 
southern coast of Europe ; when, in 
January, 1348, the plague appeared in 
Avignon, t and in other cities in ihe 
south of France and north of Italy, as 



The precise days 
the individual towns 
be ascertained ; but 



ruptio 



no longer to 
■as not simul- 
: the disease 
appeared in the beginning of April ; § 
in Cesena, the ist of June ; || and 
place after place was attacked through- 
out the whole year ; bo that the plague, 
after it had passed through the whole 
of France and Germany, where, how- 
ever, it did not make its ravages un- 
til the following year, did not break 
out till August in England; where it 
advanced so gradually, that a period 
of three months elapsed before it 

• Compare Degvignes, loc. cit. p. 288. 

t According to the general Byzantine des- 
ignation, "from the country of the hyperbo- 
rean Scythians." Canlncuien, loc. cit. 

t Cuid. Gmiliac, loc. cil. 

%Matl. Villani, Istoric, in Afuralori, T. 
XIV. p. M. 

II Annal. Caiscnat, Ibid. p. IT79. 



reached London.* The norihd 
kingdoms were attacked by it ii 
Sweden, indeed, not until Novcmbi 
of thai year : almost two years a 
its eruption in Avignon. t Poland rc* 
ceived the plague in 134(1, probably 
from Germany,} if not from the 
northern countries; bul in Russia, it 
did not make its appearance until 
135 1, more than three years after it 
had broken out in Constantinople. 
Instead of advancing in a north-west- 
erly direction from Tauris and from 
the Caspian Sea, it had thus made the 
great circuit of the Black Sea, by way 
of Constantinople, Southern and Cen- 
tral Europe, England, the northern 
kingdoms and Poland, before it reach- 
ed the Russian territories ; a phenom- 
enon which has not again occurred 
with respect to more recent pestilences 
originaiing in Asia. 

VVheiher any difference existed be- 
tween the indigenous plague, excited 
by ihe influence of the atmosphere, 
and that which was imported by con- 
tagion, can no longer be ascertained 
from facts; for the contemporaries, 
who in general were not competent to 
make accurate researches of (his kind, 
have left no data on the subject. A 
milder and a more malignant form cer- 
tainly existed, and the former was not 
always derived from the latter, as is 
to be supposed from this circumstance 
— that the spitting of blood, the infal- 
lible diagnostic of the latter, on the 
first breaking out of the plague, is not 
similarly mentioned in all the reports; 1 
and it is therefore probable that then 
milder form belonged lo the native^ 
plague,^lhe more malignant, to that^ 
introduced by contagion. Contagion 
was, however, in itself, only one of 
many causes which gave rise to the 
Black Plague. 

This disease was a consequence of 
violent commotions in tlie earth's or- 
ganism — if any disease of cosmical 

* Harnts, loc. cit. 

^Olof Datin's Svea-Rikes Historic, III. 
vnt. Stockholm. 1747-61, 4, Vol. If. C. 12. 
p. 496. 

X D!up>si, Hislor. Polon. 1 
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origin can be so considered. One 
spring set a thousand others in moiion 
fortbt: annihilation of living beings, 
transient or permanent, of mediate or 
immediate effect. The most powerful 
of all was contagion ; for in the most 
distant countries, which had scarcely 
\ yet heard the echo of the first concus- 
sion, the people tell a sacrifice to or- 
ganic poison, — the untimely offspring 
of vital energies thrown into violent 
-Gpmmotion. 



■ 



CHAPTER IV. 



We have no certain measure by 
which to estimate the ravages of the 
Black Plague, if numerical statements 
were wanted, as in rnodern limes. 
Let us go back for a moment to the 
14th century. The people were yet 
but little civilized. The church had 
indeed subdued them ; but they all 
suffered from the ill consequences of 
their original rudeness. The domin- 
ion of the law was not yet confirmed. 
Sovereigns had everywhere to combat 
powerful enemies to internal tranquil- 
lity and security. The cities were 
fortresses for their own defense. Ma- 
rauders encamped on the roads ; the 
husbandman was a feodal slave, with- 
out possessions of his own ; indeness 
was general ; humanitj', as yet un- 
known to the people. Witches and 
heretics were burned alive; gentle 
rulers were contemned as weak; wild 
passions, severity, and cruelty, every- 
\ where predominated. Human life 
was little regarded ; governments con- 
cerned not themselves about the num- 
bers of their subjects, for whose wel- 
fare it was incumbent on ihem to pro- 
vide. Thus, ihe first requisite for es- 
timating the loss of human life, name- 
ly, a knowledge of the amount of the 
population, is altogether wanting ; 
and, moreover, the traditional state- 
ments of the amoimt of this loss are so 
vague, that at most they only give us 
ground ot probable conjecture. 



Cairo lost daily, when the plagi 
was raging with its greatest violence, 
from io,ooo to 15,000 ; being as many 
as, in modern limes, great plagues 
have carried ofl during their whole 
course. In China, more than thiiteen 
millions are said to have died; and 
this is in correspondence with the cer- 
tainly e.vaggeraied accounts from the 
rest of Asia, India was depopulated, 
Tartary, the Tartar kingdom of Kapt- 
schak, Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, 
were covered with dead bodies ; the 
Kurds fled in vain to the mountains. 
In Caramania and Ccesarea, none were 
left alive. On the roads, in the camps, 
in the caravansaries, uuburied bodies 
alone were seen ; and a few cities only 
(Arabian historians name Maara el 
nooman, Scbisur, and Harem) re- 
mained, in an unaccountable manner, 
free. In Aleppo, 500 died daily; 22,- 
oDo people, and most of the animals, 
were carried off in Gaza within six 
weeks. Cyprus lost almost all its in- 
habitants;* and ships without crews 
were often seen in the Mediterranean, 
as afterward in the North Sea, driving 
about, and spreading the plague wher- 
ever they went On shore.t It was re- 
ported to Pope Clement, at Avignon, 
that throughout the East, probably 
with the exception of China, 23,840,- 
000 people had fallen victims to the 
plague. J Considering the occurrences 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, we 
might, on first view, suspect the accu- 
racy of this statement. How (it might 
be asked) could such great wars have 
been carried on — such powerful efforts 
have been made ; how could the 
Greek empire, only a hundred years 
later, have been overthrown, if the 
people really had been so utterly de- 
stroyed ? 

This account is nevertheless ren- 
dered credible by the ascertained fact, 
that the palaces of princes are less ac- 
cessible to contagious diseases than 
the dwellings of the multitude; and 
that in places of importance, the in- 
flux from those districts which have 



I 
I 



* Dcguigna, lac. dt. p. 233, f. 

t Matt, yntani, Istorie, loc. cil. p. 13. 

t KnightoH, in Baruts, loc. cit. p. 434. 
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suffered least soon repairs even the 
heaviest losses. We must remember, 
also, that we do not gather much from 
mere numbers without an intimate 
knowledge of the state of society. 
We will, therefore, confine ourselves 
to exhibiting some of the more credi- 
ble accounts relative to European 
cities. 

In Florence there died o£ the Black 

Plague 6o/x» • 

I In Venice [00,000 t 

In Marseillea, in one month 16,000 t 

In Siena 70,000 § 

In Paris 50,000 || 

In St. Denys 14,000 TT 

In Avignon 60,000 ■" 

In Straaburg 16,000 tt 

In Liibeck 9>ooo ] ) 

In Basle 14,000 

In Erfurl, at least t6,ooa 



'Jno.Trilhem. Annal. Hirsaugiens. [Mo- 
nast. St. Gall. Hirsaug. 1690. fol.) T. II. p. 
296. Acentding to BoccacciB, loc. cit. 100,000 ; 
according to Miitt. yUlaui, ioc. dt. p. 14, three 
out of five. 

t Odvrie. Raynaid. Annal. ecclesiastic. 
Colon. Agripp. i6gi. fol. Vol. XVI. p. 2S0. 

t Viloduran. Chronic, in FUssli, loc. cit. 

5 Tromby, Stotia de S. Brunone e liell' or- 
dineCiflusiano.Vol. VI.L. VIII. p. 235. Na- 
pol. 1777. £ol. 

I Barnis, p. 435. 

T Ibid. 

** Baliiz. Vitse Papar. Avenionena. Paris, 
1693-4. Vol. I. p. 316. According to Rebdorf 
in Frihfr. loc. cit. at the worst period, 500 

^ Kanisskaven, loc. dt. 
tJ According to Reimar £ori,iiora'E.3.sttT 
(o Michaelmas 1350, 80,000 to go.ooo ; among 
'" """mbcrs of the '" 



md Bishop John IV. V\A.Uhn Rud. Beciir, 
Circa mstantial History of the Imper. and 
free ciiy of I.iibcck. I.ubeck, 1781, 84, 1805. 



3 Vo!a.'4. Vol. I.p.»6Q. 71. Aithough LUbeck 
was then in its moat flourishing state, yet 
this aCiMunt, which agrees with that o£ Paul 
Lange, is certainly araggerated. (Chronia 
CitiKensc. in I. FitiBriui. Rerum Germanic. 
Seriptores Bli<]U0t insignes, .^ur. Slruvr.^a.- 
(isb. 1626, fol. p, iai40 We have, therefore, 
chosen the lower estimate 1 i an anonym, 
writer, Chronic. Sclavic. by Brpold Lindeit- 
ireg. Set ipto res return Germanic. Septentri- 
onai. vidnorunique populor. diversi, Francof. 
1630. fol. p. Z25, and Sfiangeniitrg. loc. cit., 
with whom agiiin the assurance of the two au- 
thors, that on the loth August, 1350. I ^ or 
1700 {according to Becker 2500) persons had 
died, does ti'it coincide. Compare Cbrom'k 
des Franci^Vaner Lesem e is ters /^Wmar, nach 
der Ursch/i'l und mit Erganzpngen aus an- 
doren ChronJken, published by F. H. Crau- 



This short catalogue might, by a 
laborious and uncertain calculation, 
deduced from other sources, be easily 
further multiplied, but would slill fail 
to give a true picture of the depopu- 
lation which took place. Liibeck, at 
that time the Venice of the North, 
which could no longer contain the 
multitudes that flocked to it, was 
thrown into such consternation on the 
eniption of the plague, that the citi- 
zens destroyed themselves as if itt 
frenzy. Merchants whose earnings 
and possessions were unbounded, 
coldly and willingly renounced their 
earthly goods. They carried their 
treasures to monasteries and churcdi- 
es, and laid them at the foot of the 
altar ; but gold had no charms tor the 
monks, for it brought them death. 
They shut their gates ; yet, slill it wa?" 
cast to them over the convent walls. 
People would brook no impediment 
to the last pious work to which they 
were driven by despair. When the 
plague ceased, men thought they were 
still want-cring among the dead, so 
appalling was the Uvid aspect of the 
survivors, in consequence of the anx- 
iety they had undergone, and the un- 
avoidable infection of the air.** Many 
other cities probably presented a simi- 
lar appearance; and it is asteilained 
that a great number of small country 
towns and villages, which have been 
estimated, and not too highly, at 



ioff. Hamburg, iSzg, 30. 3. P. I. p. 269. App. 

• FSnl/mann, Versuch einer Geachichie 
der chiistlichen Geisslergeaellschiften, in 
SiSudliH'i und TiscAiriur's Atchiv fur alto 
and neuB Kirchengescfaichte, Vol. III. 1817. 

t Limbure Chronicle, pub. by C. D. Vogtl. 
Marburg, 1^128. Svo. p. 14. 

X Barnes, loc cit. 

fi Ibid. 

II S^»/;e«6erg. fol. 339. a. 
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habiti 



* were bereft of all the! 



In many places in France not more 
tnan two out of twenty of the inhab- 
itants were left alive,t and the caj^i- 
tal (eit the fury of the plague, alike in 
the palace and the cot. Two 
queens,! one bishop,§ and great 
numbers of other distinguished per- 
sons, fell a sacrifice to it, and more 
than 500 a day died in the Hotel-Dieu, 
under the faithful care of the religious 
women, whose disinterested courage, 
in this age of horror, displayed the 
most beautiful traits of human virtue. 
For although they lost their lives, 
evidently from contagion, and their 
numbers were several times renewed, 
there was still no want of fresh candi- 
dates, who, strangers to the unchris- 
tian fear of death, piously devoted 
themselves to their holy calling. 
/ The churchyards were soon unable 
to contain the dead,|| and many 
houses, left without inhabitants, Eell 
to ruins. In Avignon, the pope found 
it necessary to consecrate the Rhone, 
that bodies might be thrown into the 
river without delay, as the church- 
yards would no longer hold them ; II 
so likewise, in all populous cities, ex- 
traordinary measures were adopted, 
in order speedily to dispose of the 
dead. In Vienna, where for some 
time 1200 inhabitants died daily,** the 
interment of corpses in the church- 
yards and within the churches was 
forthwith prohibited ; and the dead 
were then arranged in layers, by thi 
sands, in six large pits outside the 
city,tt as had already been done 



1403) n 

Paris. Yet, still n 
were secretly buried; (or at all times 
the people are attached to the conse- 
crated cemeteries of their dead, and 
"" not renounce the customary mode 
of interment. 

many places, it was rumored 
that plague patients were buried 
alive, * as may sometimes happec 
through senseless alarm and indecent 
haste ; and thus the horror of the dis-. 
tressed people was everywhere in- 
creased. In Erfurt, after the church- 
ards were filled, 12,000 corpses were 
thrown into eleven great pits ; and 
the tike might, more or less exactly, 
be stated with respect lo all the lar- 
ger cities. t Funeral ceremonies, the 
last consolation of the survivors, were 
everywhere impracticable. '-.m 

all Germany, according to a |l 
ble calculation, there seem to 
have died only 1,244,434 » Inhabit- 1 
Luts ; this country, however, was n 
ipared than others ; Italy, on the con- 
trary, was most severely visited. It 
■ said to have lost half its inhabit- 
Is ; § and this account is rendered I 
;dible from the immense losses ofT 
iividual cities and provinces : for 
Sardinia and Corsica, according to 
the account of the distinguished 
Florenline, John Villani, who was. 
himself carried off by the Black 
Plague.jl scarcely a third part of the 
popularion remained alive; and it is 
related of the Venetians, that they en- I 
gaged ships at a high rate to retreat ' 
to the islands ; so that after the plague 
had carried off three fourths of her 
inhabitants, that proud city was left 



indyeiuHna of Burgundy, wife 
of King FMffi de VaJr'" 

{ fiuce di CkoHoc. 

I J/fVii. Feliinen, Hisloire de la ville de 
Paris, Liv. XII. Vol, II. p, 601, Paris, 1725. 
lol. Cf. GuilUlm. de Naagii. loc. cit. and 
Danul Kvicaie Ac France, Tom. II. p. 484. 
Amsterd. 1716, 4to. 

1 Tar/aus, loc. cit. 

** According to another account, 060. 
ChTOnic. Salisburg. in /Vs. loc. cit. T. I. p, 



00; tliis, however, we are ti 
>nly in round numbers. A 
\s. \n /Vs. p.970. According 



Stephen's 
cut off. 



'cnty persons died ii 
were entirely deserted, and 
, alone, fifty-four ecclesiastics 



understand 



Auger-df Biterriixa Mumt/iritVo]. IIL | 
P. II. p. 556. Tlie same is said oi Fader- 
born, hy Gobelin Ftrson, in Henr. Mribom. 
Rer. Uermanic Kcript. T. I. p. 286. Helm. I 
stadt, 1688. fol. ' 

I Sfangenierg. loc cit. chap. 287. fol. 337. 

■ji?a™«,43S. 
§ Trithtm. Annal. Hirsaug. loc. cit 

II Loc cit. L. XII. c. 99. p. 977. 
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forlorn and desolate.* In Padua, 
afier die cessation d£ the plague, two 
thirds of the inhabitants wefe want- 
ing; and in Florence it was prohibited 
to publish the numbers of the dead, 
and to toll the bells at their funerals, 
in order that the living might not 
abandon themselves to despair.t 

We have more exact accounts of 
England; most of the great cities 
suffered incredible losses ; above all, 
Varmouth, in which, 7053 died : Bris- 
tol, Oxford, Norwich, Leicester, York, 
and London, where, in one burial- 
ground alone, there were interred up- 
ward of 50,000 corpses, arranged in 
layers, in large pits.t It is said that 
in the whole country, scarcely a tenth 
p.irt remained alive ; § but this esti- 
mate is 'evidently too high. Smaller 
bosses were sufficient to cause those 
convulsions, whose consequences were 
felt for some centuries, in a false im- 
pulse given to civil life, and whose 
indirect influence, unknown to the 
English, has perhaps, extended even 
to modern times. 

Morals were deteriorated every- 
where, and public worship was, in a 
great measure, laid aside ; for, in 
many places, the churches were de- 
serted, being bereft of their priests. 
The instruction of the people was im- 
peded ;|| covetousness became gen- 
eral; and when tranquillity was re- 
stored, the great increase of lawyers 
was astonishing, to whom the endless 
^putesregardinginheritances offered 
,a rich harvest. The want of priests 
'too, throughout the country, operated 
very detrimentally upon the people. 



• Chronic Claustro-Neoburg. in Fes. Vol. 



] Barna, p. 4'jlS. 

g Wotii, loc- cit. 

fl Wwrfsaya that before bhe plague, thi 
ilvere f 3,000 students at Oxford^ a number 
which may, in some degree, enable us 
tami an estimate of ttte state of education 
Rrgland at Ihat time, if wc consider that the 
Moivcrsilies were, in the middle ages. Ere- 
ouented by younger students, who in modern 
times du not quit school till their iSth year. 



(the lower classes being most expoM 
to [he ravages o( the plague, while 
the houses of the nobility were, in 
proportion, much more spared,) and 
it was no compeusatioii lliat bands o£ 
ignorant laymen, who had lost tlieir 
wives during the pestilence, drowded 
into the monastic orders, tliat tbey 
might share in the respectability of 
Ihe priesthood, and in the rich herit- 
ages which fell to the church from all 
quarters. The sittings of Parliament, 
of the King's Itencli, and of most of 
the other courts, were suspended as 
long as the malady raged. The laws 
of peace availed not during the do- 
minion of death. Pope Clement took 
advantage of this state of disorder to 
adjust the bloody quarrel between 
Ldward III. and Philip VI.; yet he 
only succeeded during the period 
that the plague commanded peace. 
Philip's death (1350) annulled all 
iaties ■ and it is related that Ed- 
1 d, 1 o h oops indeed, but 
th he ame lead s and knights, 
_;a n ook he field- Ireland was 
n uch le s hea Ij 5 ted than Eng- 
land The d ease seems to have 
ca eel) cached he n ountainous dis- 
s of hat k gdon and Scoilaad 
00 vso Id pe haps have remained 
f ee had o he h o s availed them- 
of he n fo une of the Eng- 
lish, to make an irruption into their 
territory, which terminated in the de- 
struction of their anny, by the plague 
and by the sword, and die extension 
of the pestilence, through those who 
escaped, over the whole country. 

At Ihe commencement, there was 
in England a superabundance of all 
the necessaries of life ; bpt the plague, 
which seemed then to be the sole dis- 
ease, was soon accompanied by a 
fatal murrain among the cattle. 
Wandering about without herdsmen, 
they fell by thousands; and, as has, 
likewise been observed in Africa, the 
birds and beasts of prey are said not 
to have touched thein. Of what aa- 
ture this murrain may have been, can 
no more be determined, than whether 
it originated from communication with 
the plague patients, or from other 
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■causes ; bui thus much is certain, that 
it did not break out until after the 
commen cement of the Black Death. 
In consequence of this murrain, and 
the impossibiiily of removing the corn 
from the fields, there was everywhere 
a. great rise in the price of food, which 
to many was inexplicable, because the 
harvest had been plentiful ; by some 
it was attributed to the wicked de- 
signs of the farmers and dealers ; but 
it really had ils foundation in the act- 
ual deficiency arising from circum- 
stances by which individual classes at 
all times endeavor to profit. For a 
whole year, until it terminated in Au- 
gust, 1349, the Black Plague prevailed 

I in this beautiful island, and every- 

1 where poisoned the springs of com- 

* fort and prosperity.* 

In other countries, it generally 
lasted only half a year, but returned 
frequently in individual places; on 
which account, some, without suffi- 
cient proof, assigned to it a period of 
seven years.t Spain was uninterrupt- 
edly ravaged by tlie Black Plague til! 
after the year 1350, to which the fre- 
■quent internal feuds and the wars with 
the Moors not a little contributed. 
Alphonso XI., whose passion far war 
carried him too far, died of it at the 
siege of Gibraltar, on the 26th of 
March, 1350. He was the only king 
in Europe who fell a sacrifice 10 it ; 
but even before this period, innumera- 
ble families bad been thrown into af- 
fliction. t The mortality seems oth- 

' erwise to have been less in Spain 
than in Italy, and about as considera- 
ble as in France. 

The whole period during which the 
Black Plague raged with destructive 
violence in Europe, was, with the 
«eption of Russia, from the year 134; 
to 1350. The plagues which in 



* Barnes and Wcod, loc, ciL 
t Gobtlin. Person, in Meibom. loc dt. 
% Juan dt Mariana, Historia General de 
EspaiSa, illustratEd by Don /oii Sabai 
Bliaao, Turn. tX. Madrid, 1819. 8vo. Libro 
XVI. p. 225. Don Dii^g Ortiz de Ziiniga, 
AnnaJes ecclesiaslicos v scculares de Sevilla. 
Madrid, 1795, 410, T. II. p. 121. lion /won 
de Fcrreras, Historia de Espaila. Madrid. 
J7« T. VII. p.353. 



sequel often returned until the year 
13S3,* we do not consider as belong- 
ing to " the Great Mortality." They 
were rather common pestilences, 
without inflammation of the lungs, 
such as in former times, and in the 
following centuries, were excited by 
the matter of contagion everywhere 
existing, and which, on every favora- 
ble occasion, gained ground anew, as 
is usually the case with this frightful 
disease. 

The concourse of large bodies of 
people was especially dangerous ; and 
thus, the premature celebration of 
the Jubilee, to which Clement VI. 
cited the faithful to Rome, (1350,) 
during the great epidemic, caused a 
new eruption of the plague, from 
which it is said that scarcely one in a 
hundred of the pilgrims escaped.f 
Italy was, in consequence, depopu- 
lated anew ; and those who returned 
spread poison and corruption of mor- 
als in all directions.!: It is, there- 
fore, the less apparent, how that 
pope, who was In general wise and 
considerate, and who knew how to 
pursue the path of reason and human- 
ity, under the most difficult circum- 
stances, should have been led to 
adopt a measure so injurious ; since 
he himself was so convinced of the 
salutary effect of seclusion, that dur- 
ing the plague in Avignon he kept up 
constant fires, and suffered no one to 
approach him ; § and, in other re- 
spects, gave such orders as averted, 
or alleviated, much misery. 

The changes which occurred about 
this period in the north of Europe are 
sufficiently memorable to claim a few 
moments' attention. In Sweden two 
princes died — Haken and Knui, half- 
brothers of King Magnus; and in 
Westgothland alone, 4G6 priests.|| 
The inhabitants of Iceland and 

• Gobelin. Person, loc. dl. Comp. Ckolin, 
P-S3- 

t GuiUilm. de JVangis, loc. cit. 

j Spangcnierg, fol. 337. b. Umburg. 
Chronic, p. la. 

% GuUlelm. de Nangis, loc. cit. and r 

II DaUn's Svea Rikes Historic, Vol. II. c. | 
M. p. 496, 
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Greenland found in the coldness of 
their inhospitable climate no protec- 
tion afjainst i!ie southern enemy who 
had pentlrattd to ihem from happier 
couniries. The plague wrought grtat 
havoc among them. Nature made 
no allowance for their constant war- 
fare with the elements, and the parsi- 
mony with which she had meted out 
to ih'eni the enjoyments of life.' In 
Denmark and Norway, however, peo- 
ple were so occupied with their own 
misery, that the accustomed voyages 
to Greenland ceased. Towering ice- 
bergs formed at the same lime on the 
coast of East Greenland, in conse- 
quence of the general disturbance of 
the earth's organism ; and no mortal, 
from ihat time forward, has ever seen 
that shore or its inhabiiants.f 

It has been obsurved that in Rus- 
sia the Black Plague did not break 
out until i3S'7 after it had already 
passed through the south and north 
of Europe. In this country also, the 
mortality was extraordinarily great; 
and the same scenes of affjiclion and 
despair were exhibited, as had oc* 
curred in those nations which had al- 
ready passed the ordeal— the same 
modt; of burial, the same horrible cer- 
tainly of death, the same torpor and 
depression of spirits. The wealthy 
abandoned their treasures, and gave 
their villages and estates to the 
churches and monasteries; this be- 
ing, according to the notions of the 
age, ihe surest way of securing the 
favor of Heaven and the forgiveness 
of past sins. In Russia, too, 
voice of nature was silenced by fear 
and horror. In the hour of danger, 
fathers and mothers deserted their 
children, and children their parents,} 

Of all the estimates of the number 



• Siiaiyt. Tagebuch in GrBiiland. Eineleit. 
XVllI. Tarfyi llistor. Norveg. Tom. IV. 
L. IX. c. viii. p. 478-79. A G. Mama, Ve 
epidemiig maxime mcnioraliilibus qux in 
Dania Grassatx sunt, et de Medicime statu. 
PartCc I. Havn. 1831. Svo. p. 13. 

t Tor/ai Gracniandia antiqua, s. veteris 
GroenlandiK deacriptio. Ha\iiiE. 1715. Svo. 
p. 23. PffH/aH, Rer. danicar. Histor. Am- 
■telod. 163:. fol. L.. VII. p. 476. 

1 Xkhtcr, loc. dt. 



of lives lost in Europe, (he H 
able is, that altogether a fourth" part ' 
of the inhabitants were carried off. 
And if in the fourteenth century the 
population was 100,000,000, then it 
lay be assumed, without exaggera- 
on. that Europe lost during the I 
Black Death 2STf>°°.''oo '"^abilanis.^ ' 
'■'hat her nations could so quickly 
ver from so fearful a visitation, 
without retrograding more than 
they actually did, could so develop 
their energies in the following Gent- 
ry, is a most convincing proof of the 
idestructibility of human society as a 
whole. To assume, however, that it 
did not suffer any essential change 
internally, because in appearance 
everything remained as before, is in- 
consistent with a just view of cause 
id effect. Many historians seem to 
have adopted such an opinion; ac- 
itonied, as usual, to judge of the 
moral condition of the people solely 
according to the vicissitudes of earth- 
ly power, the events of battles, and 
the influence of religion, but to pass 
■ with indifference the great phe- 
nomena of nature, which modify, not 
only the surface of the earth, but also 
the human mind. Hence, most of 
them have touched but superficially 
on the "Great Mortality"of the 14th 
century. We for our part are con- 
vinced, thai in the history of the world, 
the Black Death is one of the most 
important events which have prepared 
the way for the present state of £u- 

He who studies the human mind 
with attention, and forms a deliberate 
judgment on the intellectual powers 
which set people and states in mo- 
tion, may, perhaps, find some proofs 
of this assertion in the following ob- 
servations : — at that time, the ad- 
vancement of the hierarchy was, in 
most countries, extraordinary ; for 
the church acquired treasures and 
large properties in land, even to a> ' 
greater extent than after the crusades ; \ 
but experience has demonstrated, that 
such a state of things is ruinous to the 
people, and causes ihem to retrograde, I 
as was eviticed on this o 
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Afier ihe cessation of the IJIack 
Plague, a greater fecundity in women 
was everywhere remarkable — a grand 
phenomenon, which, from its occur- 
rence after every destmclive pesti- 
lence, proves to conviction, if any oc- 
currence can do so, the prevalence of 
. higher power in the direction of 
jeneral organic life. Marriages were, 
almost without exception, prolific ; 
and double and treble births were 
re frequent than at other times ; 
under which head, we should remem- 
ber the strange remark, that after ibe 
"Great Mortality ■' the children were 
said to have got fewer teeih than be- 
fore ; at which contemporaries were 
mightily shocked, and even later writ- 
ers have felt surprise. 

If we examine The grounds of this 
oft-repeated assertion, we shall find 
that ihey were astonished to see chil- 
dren cut twenty, or at most, twentv- 
two teeth, under the supposition that 

I a greater number had formerly fallen 
to their share.* Snijie writers of au- 
thority, as, for example, the physician 
SavonaroIa,t of Ferrara, who prob- 
ably looked for twenty-eight leelh in 
children, published their opinions on 
this subject. Others copied from 
them, witliout seeing for themselves, 
as often happens in other matters 
which are equally evident; and thus 
the world believed in the miracle of 
an imperfection in the human body 
which had been causud by the Black 
Plague. 

The people gradually consoled 
themselves after the sufferings which 
they had undergone ; the dead were 

, lamented and forgotten ; and in the 
stirring vicissitudes of existence, the 
world belonged to the living.t 

•Wc shall take this view of Ihc subject 
from CttiUelm. de N-ingis and Barnes, if we 
read them with attauiou. Compare Ohf 
Daliu, loc. cii. 

^ Ptaclica de ^ritudinibus s ca|)ite usque 
ad pedes. Papijc, i486, fol. Tract VI. r. vii. 

1 LJm burger Cliroiiik. p. 26. " After this, 
when, as was stated befnrc, the Mortality, 
the Processions of the flagellants, Ihc Pil- 
grimages to Rome, and the Massacre of the 
Jews, were al an end, the world began lo re- 
~ e and be joyful, and Ibe peiijile put on 



CHAPTER V. 

MORAL EFFECTS. 

The mental shock sustained by all 
nations during (he prevalence of the 
Black Plague is without parallel and 
beyond description. In the eyes of 
the timorous, danger was the certain 
harbinger of deaih ; many fell victims 
to fear, on the first appearance of the 
distemper,* and the most s'out-heart- 
ed lost their confidence. Thus, after 
reliance on the future had died away, 
the spiritual union which binds man 
to his family and his fellow-creatures 
was gradually dissolved. The pious 
closed their accounts with the worid; 
eternity presented itself to their view ; 
their only remaining desire was for a 
participation in the consolations o£ 
religion, because to them death was 
disarmed of its sting. 

Repentance seized the transgres- 
sor, admonishing him to consecrate 
his remaining hours to the exercise of 
Christian virtues. Ali minds were 
directed to the contemplation of fu- 
turity; and children, who manifest 
(he more elevated feelings of the soul 
wilhout alloy, were frequently seen, 
while laboring under the plague, 
breaihtng out their spirit with prayer 
and songs of thanksgiving.t 

An awful sense of contrition seized 
Christians everywhere; they resolved 
to forsake (heir vices, to make resti- 
lution for past offenses, before they 
were summoned hence, to seek recon- 



* Ckalin, loc cit. (i. 9S. Delmar's Lubeck 
Chronicle, V. i. p. 401. 

t Chronic Dilmari Episeop. Mersepurg., 
Francof. 1580, fol. p. 358. SfaH^cnbtrg, p. 
338. "The lamentation was piteous; and 
the only remajninf^ solace, was the prevalent 
anxiety, inspired by the danger, to prepare 
for a glorious departure ; no otiier nope re- 
mained — death appeared inevitable. Many 
were hence induced to search into their own 
hearts, to tum to God, and to abandon their 
wicked courses: parents warned their chil- 
dren, and instructed them how to pray, and to 
submit to the ways of Providence : neighbors 
mutually admonished each olberi none could 
reckon on a single hour's respite. Many 

Eersons,and even young children, were seen 
idding farewell to the world ; some witb 
prayer, others with praises on their lips." 
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ciliaiion with their Maker, and to 
avert, by self-chastisement, the pun- 
[shment due to their former sins. 
Human nature would be exalted. 
could the countless noble actions, 
which, in times of most imminent 
danger, were performed in secret, be 
recorded for the instruction of future 
generations. They, however, have 
no influence on the course of worldly 
events. They are known only to 
silent eye-witnesses, and soon fall in- 
to oblivion. But hypocrisy, illusion, 
and bigotry, stalk abroad undaunted ; 
they desecrate what is noble, they 
pervert what is divine, 10 the unholy 
purposes of selfishness ; which hurries 
along every good feeling in ihe false 
excitement of the age. Thus it was 
in the years of this plague. In the 
14th century, the monastic system 
was still in its full vigor, the piower of 
the religious orders and brotherhoods 
was revered by the people, and the 
hierarchy was still formidable to the 
temporal power. It was, therefore, in 
the natural constitution of society that 
bigoted zeal, which in such times 
makes a show of public acts of pen- 
ance, should avail itself of the sem- 
blance of religion. But this took place 
in such a manner, that unbridled, self- 
willed penitence, degenerated into 
lukewarmness, renounced obedience 
to the hierarchy, and prepared a fear- 
ful opposition to the church, paralyzed 
as it was by antiquated forms. 

While ail countries were filled 
with lamentations and woe, there first 
arose in Hungary,* and afterward in 
Germany, the Brotherhood of the 
Flagellants, called also the Brethren 
of the Cross, or Cross-bearers, who 
took upon themselves the repentance 
of the people, for the sins they had 
committed, and offered prayers and 
supplications for the averting of this 
plague. This Order consisted chiefly 
of persons of the lower class, who 
were either actuated by sincere con- 
trition, or who joyfully availed them- 



selves of this pretext for idleness, a 
were hurried along with the lide| 
distracting frenzy. But as tl 
b.otherhoods gained in repute, 
were welcomed by tlie people 1 
veneration and enthusiasm, many no- 
bles and ecclesiastics ranged them- 
selves under iheir standard ; and 
Iheir bands were not unfrequently 
augmented by children, honorable 
women, and nuns; so powerfully 
were minds of the most opposite tem- 
peraments enslaved by this infatua- 
tion.* They marched through the 
cities, in well-organized processions, 
with leaders and singers ; their heads, 
covered as far as ihe eyes ; their 
look fixed on the ground, accom- 
panied by every token of the deepest 
contrition and mourning. They ware 
robed in somber garments, with red 
crosses on the breast, back, and cap, 
and bore triple scourges, lied in three 
or four knots, in which points of iron 
were fixed. t Tapers and magnificent 
banners of velvet and cloth of gold, 
were carried before ihein; wherever 
they made their appearance, they 
were welcomed by the ringing oE 
bells ; and the people flocked from 
all quarters, to listen to their hymns 
and to witness iheir penance, with de- 
votion and tears. 

In the year 1349, two hundred 
Flagellants first entered Strasburg, 
where they were received with great 
joy, and hospitably lodged by the 
citizens. Above a thousand joined 
the brotherhood, which now assumed 
the appearance of a wandering iribe, 
and separated into two bodies, for 
the purpose of journeying to the 
north and to the south. For more 
than half a year, new parties arrived 



• T(vfiH Hist. rer. Norvcgic. I.. IX. 1 
viii. p. 478. [fliivn. 1711, fol) Dii Crmk 
van dir killiscr Stat voh CeUni, og dat Ivi. 
iiiUh Coellen, Mgg, fol. p. 263. 



• Atbert. Argentintns. Chronic, p. 149, in ' 
Chr. l/ritisius, GermBnia; hisloriconun illna- 
Irium Tomus units, Francof. 1585, fol. Ctiil- 
Idm. de Nii-ng. loc. cil. Comp. also the Sax- 
on Chronide, by Mattkms Dtftseren, Phyai- 
cian and Professor at Leipsig. Wittenberg 
it;95, fol. p. 340; the above-named Limburg 
Chronicle, and the Germania Chronicon, on 
ihe origin, name, commerce, etc, of all the 
Teutonic nations of Germany : h'^ Sei. Frant- 
kc'i-, "f Word. Tubingen, 1554, fol. p. 201. 

t DiCiunr, loc. cit. 



weekly; and, on each arrival, adults 
and children left their families to ac- 
company them i till, at length, their 
sanctity was questioned and the doors 
of houses and churches were closed 
against them,* At Spires, two hun- 
dred boys, of twelve years of age and 
under, constituted themselves into a 
Brotherhood of the Cross, in imita- 
tion of the children who, about a 
hundred years before, had united, at 
the instigation of some fanatic monks, 
for the purpose of recovering the 
Holy Sepulchre, All the inhabitants , 
of this town were carried away by the 
delusion ; they conducted the strang- 
ers to their houses with songs of 
thanksgiving, lo regale them for the 
night. The women embroidered ban- 
ners for them, and all were anxious 
to augment their pomp : and at every 
succeeding pilgrimage, their influence 
and reputation increased.! 

It was not merely some individual 
parts of ihe country that fostered 
them; all Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Bohemia, Silesia, and Flanders, 
did homage to the mania ; and they 
at length became as formidable to the 
secular, as they were to the ecclesias- 
tical power. The influence of this 
fanaticism was great and threatening ; 
resembling the e.vcitement which call- 
ed all the inhabitants of Europe into 
the deserts of Syria and Palestine, 
about iwo hundred and fifty years be- 
fore. The appearance, in itself, was 
not novel. As far back as the nth 
centurj-, many believers, in Asia and 
Southern Europe, afflicted themselves 
with the punishment of flagellation. 
Dominicus Loricatus, a monk of Sla. 
Croce d'Avellano, is mentioned as 
the master and model of this species 
of mortification of the flesh ; which, 
according to the primitive notions of 
the Asiastic Anchorites, was deemed 
eminently Christian, The author of 
the solemn processions of the Flagel- 
lants, is said to have been St. An- 
thony; for even in his time (1231) this 

* KSnigshavctt, Elsaasische und Slrass- 
burgischc Chronicke. loc. cit p, 297. f, 

t Albert. Argenlin. loc. cit. They never 
remained longer than one nighi at any place. 
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kind of penance was so much in vogue, 
that it is recorded as an eventful cif- 
cumstancein the history of the world. 
In 1260, the Flagellants appeared in 
Italy as Devoti. " When the land 
was polluted by vices and crimes,* an 
unexampled spirit of remorse sud- 
denly seized the minds of the Ital- 
ians, The fear of Christ fell upon 
all : noble and lowly, old and young, 
and even children of five years of age, 
marched through the streets with no 
covering but a scarf round the waist. 
They each carried a scourge of leathern 
thongs, which they applied to ibeir 
limbs, amid sighs and tears, with such 
violence, that the blood flowed from 
the wounds. Not only during the 
day, but even by night, and in the 
severest winter, they traversed the 
cities with burning torches and ban- 
ners, in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, headed by their priests, and 
prostrated themselves before the a^ 
tars. They proceeded in the same 
mannerin the villages: andlhewoods 
and mountains resounded with the 
voices of those whose cries were 
raised to God. The melancholy chant 
of the penitent alone was heard. 
Enemies were reconcUed, men and 
women vied with each other in splen- 
did works of charity, as if they dread- 
ed that Divine Omnipotence would 
pronounce on them the doom of an- 
nihilation." 

The pilgrimages of the Flagellants 
extended througnout all the provinces 
of Southern Germany, as far as Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, and Poland, and even 
further ; but at length, the priests re- 
sisted this dangerous fanaticism, with- 
out being able to extirpate the illu- 
sion, which was advantageous to the 
hierarchy, as long as it submitted to 
its sway. Regnier, a hermit of Peru- 
gia, is recorded as a fanatic preacher 
of penitence, with whom the extrava- 
gance originated.f in the year 1296, 
there was a great procession of f 



• Words of Mfnacka^ J'adiianiis, qua 
in Fdrslemann's Treatise, which is the b 
upon this aubject. 

t Sthnurrer. Chronicle of Ihe Plague^ T 
I, p. 191 . 
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Flagellants in. Strasburg;* and in 
i334i fourteen years before the Great 
Mortality, the sermon of Venturinus, 
a Dominican friar, of Bergamo, in- 
duced above 10,000 persons lo under- 
take a new pilgrimage. They scourg- 
ed themselves in the churches, and 
were entertained in ihe market-places, 
at the public expense. At Rome, 
Venturinus was derided, and banish- 
ed by ihe Pope lo (he mountains of 
'Ricondona. He patiently endured alt 
— went lo the Holy Laud, and died 
at Smj-ma, 1346. t Hence we see that 
tliis fanaticism was a mania of the 
middle ages, which, in the j'ear 1349, 
on so fearful an occasion, and while 
Still so fresh in remembrance, needed 
no new founder ; of whom, indeed, all 
the records are silent. It probably 
arose in many places at the same 
time ; for the terror of death, which 
pervaded all nations and suddenly 
set such powerful impulses in motion, 
might easily conjure up ihe fanaticism 
of exaggerated and overpowering re- 
pentance. 

The practices of the Flagellants 
of the i3lh and 14th centuries ex- 
actly resemble each other. But if, 
during the Black Plague, simple cre- 
dulity came to their aid, which seized, 
as a consolation, the grossest delusion 
bf religious enthusiasm, yet it is evi- 
dent that the leaders must have been 
intimately united, and have exercised 
the power of a secret association. Be- 
sides, the rude band was generally 
under the control of men of learning, 
some of whom, at least, certainly had 
Otber objects in view, independent 



* Aenigshmvn, toe. cit. 

t Fdrilimann. loc. cit. The Pilgrimages 
of the Flacellants o£ the year 1349, were not 
the last. Later in the 14th cetitur)' ihis fa- 
naticism stiil manifested itself several times, 
(hough never to so great an extent: in the 
ijth century, it was deemed necessary, in 
several parts of Germany, to extirpate them 
by fire and sword 1 and in the year 1710, 
processions of the Cross-bearers were still 
seen in Italy. How deeply this mania had 
taken toot, is proved by Che deposition of a 
dtiscn of Nordhausen (1446) : that his wife, 
in the belief of performing a Christian act, 
wanted to scourge her children, as soon as 
they were baptized. 



of those which ostensibly apped 
Whoever was deslTDiis of joining I 

brotherhood, was bound 10 remain \ 
thirty-four days, and to have four p 
per day at his own disposal, so I 
lie might not be burthensome to any ' 
one ; if married, he was obliged to 
have the sanction of his wife, and give 
the assurance that he was reconciled 
to all men. The Brothers of the 
Cross were not permitted to seek for 
free quarters, or even to enter a house 
without having been invited; they 
were forbidden to converse with fe- 
males ; and if they transgressed these 
rules, or acted without discretion, they 
were obliged to confess to (he Supe- 
rior, who sentenced them to several 
lashes of the scourge, by way of pen- 
ance, Ecclesiastics had not, as such, 
any pre-eminence among them ; ac- 
cording to their original law, which, 
however, was often transgressed, they 
could not become Maslers, or take 
part in the Stent Councils. Penance 
was performed twice e\'ery day : in 
the morning and evening they went 
abroad in pairs, singing psalms, amid 
the ringing of (he bells; and when 
they arrived at the place of flagella- 
tion, they stripped the upper part of 
their bodies and put off their shoes, 
keeping on only a linen dress, reach- 
ing from the waist to the ankles. 
They then lay down in a large circle, 
in different positions, according to the 
nature of their crime : the adulterer 
with his face (o the ground ; the per- 
jurer on one side, holding up three 
fingers, etc. ; and were then casti- 
gated, some more and some less, by 
the Master, who ordered them to rise 
in the words of a prescribed form.* 
Upon this, they scourged themselves, 
amid the singing of psalms and loud 
supplications for the averting of the 
plague, with genuflexions, and other 
ceremonies, of which contemporary 
writers give various accounts: and at 
ihe same lime constantly boasted of 
their penance, tliat the blood of their 
wounds was mingled with that of the 

■ Kiinigihimttt, p. zgS. 
" Slant Hfdnrch dtr rthien Rtartel ere n 
I'lid liiilf diih vm- ikr SivHi-tt 
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Saviour.* One of them, in conclu- 
sion, stood up to read a letter, which 
it was pretended an angel had brought 
from heaven, to St. Peter's church, at 
Jerusalem, slating tliat Clirist, who 
was sore displeased at the sins of man, 
. had granted, at the intercession of the 
Holy Virgin and of the angels, that 
all who should wonder about for ihir- 
ty-four days aod scourge themselves, 
should be partakers of the Divine 

I' grace, t This scene caused as great 
a commotion among the believers as 
the finding of the holy spear once did 
at Antioch ; and if any among the 
clergy inquired who had sealed the 
letter, he was boldly answered, the 
same wlio had sealed the Gospel ! 
1 All this had so powerful an effect, 

that the cliurch was in considerable 
danger; for the Flagellants gained 
more credit than the priests, from 
whom they so entirely withdrew them- 
selves, dial they even absolved each 
other. Besides, they everywheri! took 
, , possession of tlie churches, and their 
new songs, which went from mouth to 
moulh, operated strongly on the minds 
of the people. Great enthusiasm and 
originally pious feelings, are clearly 
distinguishable in these hymns, and 
especially in the chief psalm of the 
Cross-bearers, which is still extant, 
and which was sung all over Ger- 
many, in different dialects, and is 
probably of a more ancient date.J 
Degeneracy, however, soon crept in ; 



• Gain, de Naag. loc. cit. 

t Aliert. Argentintas. loc. ciL 

I We meet with fragments of different 
lengths in the Chronicles of the times, but 
the only entice MS. which we possess, is in 
_ the valaahle Library of President von Afmsc- 
back. MassmiK has had this printed, accom- 
panied by a translation, entitled Ertiuterun- 
giH xum fVciiebruitiier Gthtt da 8ftw Jeihr- 
\ kurtderts. AWi/ ZwBlEN noeh un^drtuktfH, 

CEDICHTKN DBS ViERZEHNTEN JaHRHVND- 

ERTS, Berlin, 1824. We shall subjoin it at 
f Ihc end o( this Treatise, as a striking docu- 

Imenl of the age. The I.imburg Chronicle 
asacrts, indeed, that it was not composed till 
that time, although a part, if not Ihc whole, 
<A it, was aung in the procession of the Fla- 
gellants, in 1 260— See Incerti aucloris Chroni- 
con leium per Austriam vicinasque regiones 
gestarum inde ab anno 1025, usque ad annum 
1282. Munich, 1827-28, p. 9, 



es were everywhere committed; 
and there was no energetic man capa- 
ble of directing the individual excite- 
ment to purer objects, even had an 
L'ffectual resistance to the tottering 
church been at that early period sea- 
sonable, and had it been possible to 
restrain the fanaticism. The Flagel- 
lants sometimes undertook to make 
of .their power of working mira- 
cles ; as in Strasburg, where they at- 
tempted, in their own circle, to resus- 
citate a dead child : they however 
failed, and their unskillfulness did 
ihem much harm, though they suc- 
ceeded here and there in maintaining 
some confidence in their holy calling, 
by pretending lo have the power of 
casting out evil spirits.* 

The Brotherhood of the Cross an- 
nounced that the pilgrimage of the 
Flagellants was to continue for a 
space of thirty-four years; and many 
of the Masters had, doubtless, deter- 
mined to form a lasting league against 
the church ; butthey had gone too far. 
So early as the first year of their es- 
tablishment, the general indignation 
set bounds lo their intrigues ; so that 
the strict measures adopted by ihe ' 
Emperor Charles IV., and Pope Cle- 
meni,t who, throughout the whole of 
this fearful period, manifested pru- 
dence and noble-mindedness, and 
conducted himself in a manner every 
way worthy of his high station, were 
easily put into execution. t 

The Sorbonne, at Paris, and the 
Emperor Charles, had already applied 
to the Holy See, for assistance against 
these formidable and heretical excess- 
es, which had well nigh destroyed the 
influence of the clergy in every place, 
when a hundted of the Brotherhood 
of the Cross arrived at Avignon fro 






■ Trilhem. Annal. Ilitsaugiens. T. II. p. 

^ He issued a bull against them, Oct, JO, 
1349. /faynold. Trilhem. loc. cit, 

J " But as they at last ceased lo excite as- 
tonishmenl, were no longer welcomed by ihe 
ringing of bells, and were not received with 
venenttion, as before, they vanished as hu- 
man imaginations are wont lo do." Saxon 
Chronicle, by Matl. Dressenn. Wittenberg, J 
1596, £ol. p. 340, 351. 
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Basle, and desired admission. The 
Pope, regardless o£ (he intercession 
of several cardinals, interdicted their 
public penance, whicii he had not 
authorized ; and, on pain of excom- 
munication, prohibited throughout 
Christendom the continuance of these 
pilgrimages.* Philip VI., supported 
by the condemnatory judgment o* 
the Sorbonne, forbade their reception 
in France, t Manfred, King irf Sicily, 
at the same time threatened them 
with punishment by death : and in the 
East, they were withstood by several 
bishops, among whom was Janussius, 
of Gnesen,t and Preczlav, of Bres- 
lau, who condemned to death one of 
their Masters, fonnerly a deacon ; 
and, in conformity with the barbarity 
of the times, had him publicly bumi. 
In Westphaha, where so shortly be- 
fore ihey had venerated the Brothers 
of the Cross, they now persecuted 
them with relentless severity ; § and 
in the Bradenburgi as well as in 
all the other countries of Germany, 
they pursued them, as if they had been 
the authors of every misfortune. 

The processions of the Brotherhood 
of the Cross undoubtedly promoted 
the spreading of the plague; and it is 
evident, that the gloomy fanaticism 
which gave rise to them would infuse 
a new poison into the already de- 
sponding minds of the people. 

Still, however, all this was within 
1 the bounds of barbarous enthusiasm 
but horrible were the persecutions of 
the Jews, which were committed in 
most countries, with even greater ex- 
asperation than in the 12th century, 
during the first Crusades, In every 
destructive pestilence, the 
people at first attribute the mortaiity 
to poison. No instruction avails , 
the supposed testimony of their eye- 
sight is to them a proof, and rhey 
authoritatively demand the victimii in 
their rage. On whom then was it so 
likely lo fall, as on the Jews, the 

lurers and the strangers who lived 



at enmity with tlie Christians ? They 
were everywhere suspected of having 
poisoned the wells or infected the 
air." They alone were considered as 

having brought this fearful mortality 
upon the Christians.t They were in 
consequence, pursued with merciless 
cruelly ; and either indiscriminately . 
given up to the fury of the populace, 
or sentenced by sanguinary tribunals, 
which, with all the fonns of law, or- 
dered them to be burnt alive. In 
like these, much is indeed said" 
of guUt and innocence ; but hatred 
and revenge bear down all discrimi- 
nation, and the smallest probability 
magnifies suspicion into certainty. 
These bloody scenes, which disgraced 
Europe in the 14th century, are a 
counterpart to a similar mania of the 
age, which was manifested in the per- 
secutions of witches and sorcerers ; 
and. like these, they prove that enthu- 
siasm, associated with haired, and 
leagued with the baser passions, may 
work more powerfully upon whole na- 
tions, than religion and legal order ; 
nay, that it even knows how to profit 
by the authority of both, in order the 
more surely to satiate with blood, the 
sword of long-suppressed revenge. 

The persecution of ihe Jews com- 
menced in September and October, 
1348,$ at Chiiion, on the Lake of 
Geneva, where the first criminal pro- 
ceedings- were instituted against them, 
after they had long before been ac- 
cused by the people of poisoning the 
wells; einiHar scenes followed in Bern 
and Freyburg, in January, 1349. 
Under the influence of excruciaring 
suffering, the tortured Jews confessed 
themselves guilty of the crime Im- 



• .So says the Polish historian Dliigess, loe> 
cit., while most of his conteiiiporaiies men- 
tion onlv the poisoning of the wells. It i& 
evident, 'that in the state of their feelings, it 
mattered little whether they added another 
still more formidable accusation. 

t In those placea where no Jews resided^ 
as in Leipaic, Magdeburg, Brieg, Franken- 
alein, clc, the grave-dii^ers were accused of 
the crime. J« Mohsen's History of the Set 
ences in the March of Brandenburg, T. II. p. 

t See (he origins! proceedings, in the i 
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puted to them ; and it being affirmed 
that poison had in fact been found in 
a well at Zoffingen, this was deemed 
a sufficient proof to convince the 
world ; and the persecution of the ab- 
horred culprits thus appeared justifia- 
ble. Now, though we can take as lit- 
tle exception at these proceedings, as 
at the multifarious confessions of 
witches, because the interrogatories 
of the fanatical and sanguinary tribu- 
nals were so complicated, that by 
means of the rack, the required an- 
swer must inevitably be obtained ; 
and it is besides conformable to 
human nature, that crimes which are 
in everybody's mouth, may, in the end, 
be actually committed by some, either 
from wantonness, revenge, or desper- 
ate exasperation ; yel crimes and ac- 
cusations are, under circumstances 
like these, merely the offspring of a 
revengeful, frenzied spirit in the peo- 
ple ; and the accusers, according to 
the fundamental principles of moral- 
ity, which are the same in every age, 
are the more guilty transgressors. 

Already in the autumn of 1348, a 
dreadful panic, caused by this sup- 
posed empoisonment, seized all na- 
tions ; in Germany especially, the 
springs and wells were built over, 
that nobody might drink of them, or 
employ their contents for culinary 
purposes ; and for a long time, the 
inhabitanls of numerous towns and 
villages used only river and rain 
water.* The city gates were also 
guarded with the greatest cauti 
only confidential persons were 
mitted ; and if medicine, or any other 
article, which might be supjKised to 
be poisonous, was found in the pos- 
session of a stranger, — and it was 
natural that some should have these 
things by them for their private use, 
— he was forced to swallow a portion 
of it.f By this trying state of prlva- 



' Nermanni Cystitis Flores temporuii 
sive Chronicon UniverBale Lugdun. Bat. 174^ 
410, p. 1 tg. Hermann, a Franciscan monk uf 
Franconia, who wrole in ihe year 1349, 
an eyc-witacas o£ Ihc most revolting sc( 
of vengeance, throughout all Germany. 

t Guid. CaulUu, loc. cit 



tion, distrust, and suspicion, the ha- 
tred against the supposed poisoners 
became greatly increased, and often 
broke out in popular commotions, 
which only served still further to in- 
furiate the wildest passions. The 
noble and the mean fearlessly bound 
themselves by an oath to extirpate the 
Jews by fire and sword, and to snatch 
them from their protectors, of whom 
the number was so small, that 
throughout all Germany hut few 
places can be mentioned where these 
unfortunate people were not regarded 
as outlaws and martyred and burnt.* 
Solemn summonses were issued from 
Bern to the towns of Easle, Freyburg 
Ereisgau, and Strasburg, to pursue 
the Jews as poisoners. The Burgo- 
masters and Senators, indeed, opposed 
this requisition ; but in Basle the 
populace obliged them to bind them- 
selves by an oath to burn the Jews, 
and to forbid persons of that com- 
munity from entering their city, for 
the space of two hundred years. 
Upon this, all ihe Jews in Basle, 
whose number could not have been 
nconsiderable, were inclosed in a 
ji'ooden building, constructed for the 
purpose, and burnt, together with it, 
upon the mere outcry of the people, 
without sentence or trial, which in- 
deed would have availed them noth- 
ing. Soon after, the same thing took _ 
place at Freyburg. A regular Diet M 
was held at Bennefeld, in Alsace, I 
where the bishops, lords, and barons, 1 
as also deputies of the counties and 
towns, consulted how ihey should 
proceed with regard to the Jews; and 
when the deputies of Strasburg — not f 
indeed the bishop of this town, who fH 
proved himself a violent fanatic — /H 
spoke in favor of the persecuted, as.' | 
nothing criminal was substantiated 
against them ; a great outcry was 
raised, and il was vehemently asked, 
why, if so, they had covered their I 
wells and removed their buckets ? A 
sanguinary deCree was resolved J 
upon, of which the populace, 
obeyed the call of the nobles and a 
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perior clergj-, btcnmu but the too 
willing execulioners.' Wherever the 
Jews were not burnt, Ihey were at 
least banished ; and so being com- 
pelled to wander about, thfjy fell into 
the hands of the country people, who 
without humanit)-, and regardless of 
all laws, persecuted them with fire 
land sword. At Spires the Jews, 
driven to despair, assembled in their 
own habitations, which ihey set on 
fire, and thus consumed themselves 
I with their families. The few that re- 
^mained were forced to submit to bap- 
tism ; while the dead bodies of the 
murdered, which lay about the streets, 
were put into empty wine casks, and 
rolled into the Rhine, lest they should 
infect the air. The mob was forbid- 
den to enter the ruins of the habita- 
tions that were burnt in the Jewish 
quarter; for the senate itself caused 
search to be made for the treasure, 
which is sai<l to have been very con- 
siderable. At Strasburg, two thou- 
sand Jews were burnt alive in their 
own burial ground, where a large 
scaffold had been erected : a few who 
promised to embrace Christianity, 
were spared, and Iheir children taken 
from the pile. The youth and beauty 
of several females also excited some 
commiseration ; and tliey were 
snatched from denth against their 
will : many, however, who made their 
escape from the flames, were mur- 
dered in the streets, 
^ The senate ordered all pledges and 
' bonds to be returned to the debtors, 
fiCand divided the money among the 
work-people.t Manj-, however, re- 
i-fused to accept the base price of 
blood, and, indignant at the scenes o' 
blood-thirsty avarice, which made thi 
infuriated multitude forget f that thi 



■ Albert. ArgaOiit. — K6mgskox'iii, loc . . .. 

t "This was also the poison that killed the 
Jews," observes AOTitpr^oiYn, which he illus- 
trales by saying, that their incresEe in Ger- 
many was very great, and their mode of gain- 
ing a livelihood, which, however, was the 
only resource left them, had engendered ill- 
will against Ihem in all quarters. 

X Many wealthy Jews, for ejiample, were, 
on Iheir way lo the stake, stripped of their 
garments, for ibe sake of the gold coin ' ' 
was sewed in them. — Albert. ArgenthicH 



plague was raging around them, \ 
senied it lo monasteries, in conform- 
ity with the advice of their confes- 
sors. In ail ihe countries on the 
Rhine, these cruekies continued to 
be pcrpelraled during the succeeding 
months ; and after quiet was in some 
degree restored, the people thought 
lo render an acceptable service to 
God, by taking the bricks of the de- 
stroyed dwellings, and the tombstones 
of the Jews, lo repair churches and to 
erect belfries. 

In Mayence alone, 12,000 Jews are 
said to have been put to a cruel 
death. The Flagellants entered that"7 
place in August; the lews, on this 
occasion, fell out with the Christians, 
and killed several ; but when they 
saw their inability to withstand the 
increasing superiority of their eoe- 
mies, and that nothing could save 
them from destruction, they consumed 
themselves and their families, by set- 
ting fire to their dwellings. Thus 
also, in other places, the entry of the 
Flagellants gave rise to scenes o£_ 
slaughter; and as thirst for blood was ' 
everywhere combined with an un- 
bridled spirit of proselytism, a fanatic 
zeal arose among the Jews to perish 
as martyrs of their ancient religion. 
And how was it possible that they , 
could from tlie heart embrace Chris- 
tianity, when ils precepts were never 
more outrageously violated .' At Es- 
lingen, the whole Jewish community 
burned themselves in their syna- 
gogue ; * and mothers were oflen seen 
throwing their children on the pile, to 
prevent their being baptized, and then 
precipitating themselves into the, 
flames. t In short, whatever deet^/ 
fanaticism, revenge, avarice, and des- 
peration, in fearful combination, could 
instigate mankind to perform, — and 
where in such a case is the limit ? — 
were executed in the year 1349, 
throughout Germany, Italy, and! i 
France, with impunity, and in the' 
eyes of all the world. It seemed as 
if the plague gave rise to scandalous 



* SpangtHberp, loc cit. 

t GuilUlm. de A'atigit. — DIugoss, 
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acts and frantic tumuks, not to 
mourning and grief : and the greater 
part o£ those who, by their education 

I and rank, were called upon to raise 
the voice of reason, themselves led 
on the savage mob to murder and to 
plunder. Almost all the Jews who 
saved their lives by baptism, were 
afterward burnt at different times ; 
for they continued to be accused of 
poisoning the waier and the air. 
Christians also, whom philanthropy 
or gain had induced lo offer them 
protection, were put on the rack and 
executed with them.* Many Jews 
who had embraced Christianity, re- 
pented of their apostasy, — and, re- 
turning to their former faith, sealed it 
with their death.f 

The humanity and prudence of 
Clement VI, must on this occasion 
also be mentioned to his honor; but 
even the highest ecclesiastical power 
was insufficient to restrain the unbri- 
dled fury of the people. He not 
only protected the Jews at Avignon, 
as far as lay in his power, but also 
issued two bulls, in which he declared 
them innocent; and admonished all 
Christians, though without success, to 
cease from such groundless persecu- 
tions. t The Emperor Charles IV. 
was also favorable to them, and 
sought to avert their destruction, 
wherever he could ; but he dared not 
draw the sword of justice, and even 
found himself obliged to yield to the 
selfishness of the Bohemian nobles, 
who were unwilling to forego so fa- 

' vorable an opportunity of releasing 
themselves from their Jewish credit- 
ors, under favor of an imperial man- 
dates Duke Albert of Austria, 
burned and pillaged those of his cit- 
ies which had persecmed the Jews, 
— a vain and inhuman proceeding 
which, moreover, is not exempt from 
the suspicion of covetousness ; yet he 
was unable, in his own fortress of 

* Albert. ArgeHtitms. 

f Spangenberg describes a similar scene 
wbich look place at Kosciiitz. 

J Guillelm. de Nang.—Haynald. 

I His Cor. L^ndgrav. Thuring. in Piitor, 
loc cit. Vol. I. p, 948. 



Kyberg, lo protect some hundreds of 
Jews, who had been received there, 
from being barbarously burnt by the 
inhabitants.* Several other princes 
and counts, among whom was Ru- 
precht of the Palatinate, took the 
Jews under their protection, on the 
payment of large sums : in conse- . 
quence of which they were called 
" Jew-masters," and were in danger 
of being attacked by the populace 
and by their powerful neighbors.! 
These persecuted and ill-used people, 
except indeed where humane individ- 
uals took compassion on lliein at 
their own peril, or when they could 
command riches to purchase protect 
tion, had no place of refuge left but 
llie distant country of Lithuania, 
where Boleslav V., Duke of Poland 
(1227-1279), had before granted 1 
ihem liberty of conscience ; and King 1 
Casimir the Great (i333-'37o). 
yielding toifhe entreaties of Esther, a 
favorite Jewess, received them, and 
granted them further protection : t on 
which account, that country iS still 
inhabited by a great number of Jews, 
who by their secluded habits have,, 
more than any people in Europe, re- 
tained the manners of the middle 
ages. , 



• Anonym Lrolntnt, in Pn. loc cit. ] 

t Spangetibtrg. In the Margravate, the 
Jews were no better off than in the rest of 
Germany. Maigrave Ludviig, the Roman, 
even countenanced their persecutions, ot 
which Kehrbtrg, loc. cit. 241, gives the fol- 
lowing official account: Coram cunctis 
Christi fidelibus prxsentia percepdiris, ego 
Johannes dictus de Wedel Advocatus inclyCi 
Princijiis Domini Ludmrici, Marchionis, pu1> 
lice profiteor el recofidosco, quod nomine 
Domini mei civicatem R&nigsbetg visitavi et 
intravi, et ex parte Domini Marchionis Con- 
sulibus ejusdem dvitatis in adjutorium mihi. 
3Ss,\ira'a%, JuditBS mibt moranUs igne eretmnii, 
bonaque omnia enrundem Judxorum ex parte 
Domini mei totaliter usurpavi et assumsi. 
In cujus testimonium praise nti bus meum 
sigillum appendi. Datum A.D. 13;!, in 
Vigil ia S. Maltha:! Apostoli. 

I BasHogt, Histoire des Juifs. A la Haye, 
1716. 8vo. T. IX. Part z. Liv. IX. Chap. 13. 
g. \i. 24. pp. 664. 6;9. This iraluable work 

5ives an InlereslinR account of the state of the 
ews of the middle ages. Compare /. M. 
Josl's Historv of ihe Israelites from the time 
of the Maccabees to the present day. T. VIL i 
Berlin, 1827. 8vo. pp. 8. 162. ' 
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But lo aturn to l!ie fearful accusa- 
lions against the Juws; it was re- 
ported in all Europe, that ihey were 
in connection willj secret superiors in 
Toledo, to whose decrees Uiey were 
subject, and from whom they had re- 
ceived commands respecting the coin- 
ing of base money, poisoning, the 
nuirder of Christian children, etc. ; ' 
that tliey received the poison by sea 
from remote parts, and also prepared 
it themselves from spiders, owls, and 
other venomous animals ; but, in 
order that their secret might not be 
discovered, that it was known only to 
their Rabbis and rich men.t Appar- 
ently there were but few who did not 
consider this extravagant accusation 
well founded; indeed, in many wnt- 
ings of the i4lh century, we find great 
acrimony with regard to the suspected 
poisoners, which plainly demonstrates 
the prejudice existing against them. 
Unhappily, after the confessions of 
the tirst victims in Switzerland, the 
rack extorted similar ones in various 
places. Some even acknowledged 
having received poisonous powder in 
bags, and injunctions from Toledo, 
by secret messen^rs. Bags of this 
description were also often found in 
wells, though it was not unfrequently 
discovered that the Christians tliem- 
selves had throivn them in ; probably 
to give occasion to murder and pil- 
lage similar instances of which may 
be found in the persecutions of the 
witches.t 



* Albert. Argenlinois. 

t Hermann. Cysii!. loc. cit. 

J On this subject see Kani^shmfen, who has 
preserved some very valuable original pro. 
ceedings. The most important are, the crim- 
inal examinalions of len Jewa, at Chillon, on 
the Lake of Geneva, held in September and 
October, 1348.-56= Appendix. They pro- 
duced the most strange confessions, and 
sanctioned, by the false name of justice, the 
blood-thirsty fanaticism which lighted the 
funeral piles. Copies of these proceedings 
were sent to Bem and Strasburg, where ihey 
gave rise to the first persecutions against the 
Jews.— See also the original document of the 
offensive and defensive Alliance between 
Btrthetd von G0I3, Bishop of Strasburg. and 
many powerful lords and nobles, in favor of 
the city of Slrasborg, against Charles IV. 
The latter saw himself compelled, in conse- 



This picture needs no additions, 
A lively image of the Black Plague, 
and of the moral evil which followed 
in its train, will vividly represent it- 
self to him who is acquainted with na- 
ture and the constitution of society. 
Almost the only credible accounts of 
ihe manner of living, and of the ruin 
which occurred in private life, during 
this pestilence, are from Italy ; and 
these may enable ns to form a just 
estimate of the general state of fami- 
lies in Europe, taking into considera- 
tion what is peculiar in the manners 
of each country. 

"When the evil had become uni- 
versal " (says Boccaccio, sjDeaking of 
Florence), " the hearts of all the in- 
habitants were closed to feelings of 
humanity. They fled from the sick 
and all that belonged to them, hoping 
by these means to save themselves. 
Others shut themselves up in their 
houses, with their wives, their chil- 
dren and households, living on the 
most costly food, but carefully avoid- 
ing all excess. None were allowed 
access to them; no intelligence of 
deaih or sickness was permitted to 
reach their ears ; and they spent their 
time in singing and music, and other 
pastimes. Others, on the contrary, 
considered eating and drinking to ex- 
cess, amusements of all descriptions, 
the indidgcnce of every gratification, 
and an indifference to what was pass- 
ing around them, as the best medi- 
cine, and acted accordingly. They 
wandered day and night from one 
tavern to another, and feasted without 
moderation or bounds. In this way 
they endeavored to avoid all contact 
with the sick, and abandoned their 
houses and property to chance, like 
men whose death-knell had already 
lolled. 

"Amid this general lamentation 
and woe, the influence and authority 



quence, to grant to that cit^ an amnesty for 
the Jewish persecutions, which in our days 
would tie deemed disgraceful to an imperial 



of the 14th century, p. I 
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of ever)' law, human and divine, van- 
ished. Most of those who were in 
office, had been carried off by the 
plague, or lay sick, or had lost so 
many members of their families, that 
they were unable to attend to iheir 
. duties; so that thenceforth every one 
[ acted as he thought proper. Others, 
in their mode of living, chose a middle 
course. They ate and drank what 
they pleased, and walked abroad, 
carrying odoriferous flowers, herbs or 
spices, which they smelt at from time 
to time, in order to invigorate the 
brain, and to avert the baneful influ- 
ence of the air, infected by the sick, 
and by the innumerable corpses of 
those who had died of the plague. 
Others carried their precaution still 
further, and thought the surest way to 
escape death was by flight. They 
therefore left the dty , women as well 
as men abandoning their dwellings, 
and their relations, and retiring into 
the country. But of these, also, 
many were carried off, most of them 
alone and deserted by all the world, 
themselves having previously set the 
example. Thus it was, that one citi- 
zen fled frotn another — a neighbor 
from his neighbors — a relation from 
his relarions ; and in the end, so com- 
pletely had terror extinguished every 
kindlier feeling, that the brother for- 
sook the brother — the sister the sistei 
— the wife her husband ; and at last, 
even the parent his own offspring, and 
abandoned them, unvisited and un- 
soothed. to their fate. Those, there- 
fore, that stood in need of assistance 
fell a prey to greedy attendants , who, 
for an exorbitant recompense, mere- 
' ly handed the sick their food and med- 
I icine, remained with them in their last 
moments, and then not unfrequentl^ 
became themselves victims to thei.- 
avarice, and lived not to enjoy their ex- 
torted gain. Propriety and decorum 
were extinguished among the helpless 
sick. Females of rank seemed to ' 
get their natural bashfulness, and » 
mitted the care of Iheir person; 
discriminately- to men and women of 
the lowest order. No longer ' 
women, relatives or friends, found in 



the houses of mourning, to share the 
grief of the survivors — no longer was 
the corpse accompanied to the grave 
by neighbors and a numerous train 
of priests, carrying wax tapers and 
singing psalms, nor was it borne 
along by other citizens of equal rank. 
Many breathed their last without a 
friend to comfort them in their last 
loments; and few indeed were they 
ho departed amid the lamentations 
nd tears of their friends and kin- 
dred. Instead of sorrow and mourn- 
appeared indifference, frivolity, 
mirth ; this being considered, 
especially by the females, as condu- 
cive to health. Seldom was the body 
followed by even ten or twelve at- 
tendants - and instead of the usual 
bearers and sextons, hirelings of the 
lowest of the populace undertook the 
office for the sake of gain ; and ac- 
ipanied by only a few priests, and 
often without a single taper, it was 
borne to the very nearest church, and 
lowered into the first grave that was 
not already too full to receive it. 
Among the middling classes, and es- 
pecially among the poor, the misery 
was still greater. Poverty or negli- 
gence induced most of these to remain 
in their dwellings, or in the immediate 
neighborhood ; and thus they felt by 
thousands , and many ended their 
lives in the streets, by day and by 
night. The stench of putrefying 
corpses was often the first indication 
to their neighbors that more deaths 
had occurred. The survivors, to pre- 
serve themselves from infection, 
generally had the bodies taken out of 
the houses, and laid before the doors ; 
where the early morn found them in 
heaps, exposed' to the affrighted gaze 
of the passing stranger. It was no 
longer possible to have a bier for 
every corpse, — three or four were 
generally laid together — husband and 
wife, father and mother, with two or 
three children, were frequently borne 
to the grave on the same bier ; and 
it often happened that two priests 
would accompany a coffin, bearing the 
cross before it, and be joined on the 
way by several other funerals ; so that 
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instead of one, there were five or sU 
bodies for interment." 

Thus far Boccaccio. On t]ie 
conduct of the priests, another con- 
temporary observes :• " In large and 
small towns, they had withdrawn 
themselves through fear, leaving the 
performance of ecclesiastical duties to 
the few who were found courageous 
and faithful enough Id undertake 
them," But we ought not on thai 
account to throw raort; blame on them 
than on others ; for we find proofs of 
the same timidity and heartlessness 
in everyclass. During the prevalence 
of the Black I'la;;ue, the mendicant 
orders conducted themselves admira- 
bly, and did as much good as can be 
done by individual bodies, in times of 
great misery and destruction; when 
compassion, courage, and nobler feel- 
ings, are found but in the few, while 
cowardice, selfishness, and ill-will, 
with the baser passions in their train, 
assert the supremacy. In place of 
virtue which had been driven from 
the earth, wickedness everywhere 
reared her rebellious standard, and 
Bucceeding generations were consign- 
ed to the dcnxinion of her baleful 
tyranny. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Ip we now turn to the medical 

talent which encountered the "Great 
Mortality" the middle ages must 
stand excused, since even the mod- 
erns are of opinion that the art of 
medicine is not able to cope with the 
Oriental plague, and can afford de- 
liverance from it only under parricu- 
larJy favorable circumstances.t We 
must bear in mind also, that human 
science and art appear particularly 
weak in great pestilences, because 
they have to contend with the powers 
of nature, of which they have no 

• Guillelm- dt Nanjtis, p. i to. 
1 " Curationein oranem respuit peslis con- 
firroata." — Chalin, p. 33. 



knowledge ; and which, if they had 
been, or could be, comprehended in 
[heir collective effects, would remain 
unconlroibble by them, principally 
on account of the disordered condi- 
tion of human society. Moreover, 
every new plague has its peculiarities, 
which are the less easily discovered 
on the first view, because, during its 
ravages, fear . and consierrfatiow 
humble tiie proud spirit, " - 

The physicians of the 14th century, 
during the Black Death, did what 
human intellect could do in the actual 
condition of the healing art; and 
their knowledge of the disease was by 
no means despicable. They, like the 
rest of mankind, have indulged in 
prejudices, and defended them, per- 
haps, with too much obstinacy: some 
of these, however, were founded on 
the mode of thinking o£ the age, and 
passed current in those days, as ea- 
tabtished truths: others continue to 
exist to the present hour. 

Their successors in the tgth century 
ought not therefore to vaunt too 
highly the pre-eminence of their 
knowledge, for Ihey too will be sub- 
jected to the severe judgment of 
posterity — they too wilt, with reason, 
be accused of human weakness and 
want of foresight. 

The medical faculty of Paris, the 
most celebrated of the J4tli century, 
were commissioned to deliver their 
opinion on the causes of the Black 
Plague, and to furnish some appro- 
priate regulations with regard to liv- 
ing, during its prevalence. This doc- 
ument is sufficiently remarkable to 
find a place here. 

"We, the Members of the College 
of Physicians, of Paris, have, after 
mature consideration and consulta- 
tion on the present mortality, collected 
the advice of our old masters in the 
art, and intend 10 make known the 
causes of this pestilence, more clear- 
ly than could be done according to 
the rules and principles of astrology 
and natural science ; we, therefore, 
declare as follows : — 

" It is known that in India, and the 
vicinity of the Great Sea, the con- 
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neliations which combated the rays 
of the sun, and the warmth of the 
heavenly fire, exened their power es- 
pecially against that sea, and struggled 
violently with its waters. (Hence, 
vapors often originate which envel- 
ope the sun, and convert his light 
into darkness.) These vapors alter- 
nately rose and fell for twenty-eight 
days ; but at last, sun and fire acted 
_so powerfully upon the sea, that they 
'attracted a great portion of it to 
themselves, and the waters of the 
ocean arose in the form of vapor ; 
thereby the waters were, in some 
parts, so corrupted, that the fish 
which they contained, died. These 
corrupted waters, however, the heat 
of the sun could not consume, neither 
could other wholesome water, hail or 
snow, and dew, originate therefrom. 
On ill e contrary, this vapor spread it- 
Bfilf through the air in many places 
on the earth, and enveloped them in 

" Such was the case all over 
Arabia, in a part of India; in Crete; 
in the plains and valleys of Mace- 
donia ; in Hungary, Albania, and 
Sicily. Should the same thing occur 
in Sardinia, not a man will be left 
alive; and the like will continue, so 
long as the sun remains in the 
sign of Leo, on all the islands and 
adjoining countries to which this cor- 
rupted sea-wind extends, or has al- 
ready extended from India, If the 
inhabitants of those parts do not em- 
ploy and adhere to the following, or 
similar, means and precepts, we an- 
nounce to them inevitable death — 
except the grace of Christ preserve 
their lives, 

"We are of opinion, that the con- 
stellations, with the aid of Nature, 
strive, by virtue of their divine might, 
to protect and heal the human race ; 
and to ihis end, in union with the 
rays of the sun, acting through the 
power of fire, endeavor to break 
through the mist. Accordingly, 
within the next ten days, and until 
the 17th of the ensuing month of 
July, this mist will be converted into 
a stinlkiDg deleterious rain, whereby 



the air will be much purified. Now, 
as soon as (his raiti shall announce 
itself, by thunder or hail, every one 
of you should protect himself from 
the air ; and, as well before as after 
the rain, kindle a large fire of vines, 
green laurel, or other green wood ; 
wormwood and chamomile should 
also be burnt in great quantity in the 
market-places, in other densely in- 
habited localities, and in the bouses. 
Until the earth is again completely 
dry, and for three days afterward, no 
one ought to go abroad in the fields. 
During this time the diet should be 
simple, and people should be cautious 
in avoiding exposure in the cool rf 
the evening, at night, and in the 
morning. Poultry and water-fowl, 
young pork, old beef, and fat meat in 
general, should not be eaten ; but on 
the contrary, meat of a proper age. 
of a warm and dry, but on no account 
of a heating and exciting nature. 
Broth should be taken, seasoned with 
ground pepper, ginger, and cloves, 
especially by tliose who are accus- 
tomed to live temperately, and are yet 
choice in their diet. Sleep in the 
day-time is detrimental ; it should be 
taken at niglit until sunrise, or some- 
what longer. At breakfast, one 
should drink little ; supper should be 
taken an hour before sunset, when 
more may be drunk than in the morn- 
ing. Clear light wine, mixed with a 
fifth or sixth part of water, should be 
used as a beverage. Dried or fresh 
fruits, with wine, are not injurious; 
but highly so without it. Beet-roof 
and other vegetables, whether eaten 
pickled or fresh, are hurtful ; on the 
contrary, spicy pot-lierbs, as sage or 
rosemary, are wholesome. Cold, 
moist, watery food is in general prej- 
udicial. Going out at night, and 
even early in the morning, is danger- 
ous, on account of the dew. Only 
small river fish should be used. Too 
much exercise is hurtful. The body 
should be kept warmer than usual, 
and thus protected from moisture and 
cold. Rain-water must not be em- 
ployed in cooking, and every one 
:should guard against exposure to wet 
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weather. If it rain, a little fine trea- 
cle should be taken after dinner. 
Fat people should not sit in the sun- 
shine. Good clear wine should be 
selected and dnink often, but in 
small quantities, by day. Olive oil 
5S an article of f«od, is fatal. 
Equally injurious are fasting and ex- 
cessive abstemiousness, anxiety of 
mind, anger, and immoderale drink- 
ing. Young people, in autumn espe- 
cially, must abslain from all these 
things, if they do not wish to run a 
risk of djing of dysentery. In order 
to keep the body properly open, an 
enema, or some other simple means, 
should be employed, when necessary. 
Bathing is injurious. Men must 
preserve chastity as they value their 
lives. Every one should impress 
this on his recollection, but especially 
those who reside on the coast, or u|3on 
an island into which the noxious 
wind has penetrated."* 

On what occasion these strange 
precepts were delivered can no 
longer be ascertained, even if it 
were an object to know it. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that thej' 
do not redound to the credit either of 
the faculty of Paris, or of the 14th 
century in general. This famous 
faculty found themselves under the 
painful necessity of being wise at 
command, and of firing a point blank 
shot of erudition at an enemy who 
enveloped himself in a dark mist, of 
Ihe nature of which they had no con- 
ception. In concealing their igno- 
rance by authoritative assertions, 
they suffered themselves, therefore, to 
be misled; and while endeavoring to 
appear to the world xvith eclat, only 
betrayed to the intelligent their la- 
mentable weakness. Now some 
niii.'ht suppose, that in the condition 
of Ihe sciences of the 14th cenlurj-. 
no intelligent physicians existed ; but 
this is altogether at variance with the 
-laws of human advancement, and is 
contradicted by history. The real 
knowledge of an age is shown only in 
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the archives of its literature, 
alone the genius of truth speaks 
audibly — here alone men of talent 
deposit the results of their experience 
and reflection, without variiiy or a 
selfish object. There is no ground 
for believing that, in the 14th century, 
men of this kind were publicly- 
questioned regarding their views ; 
and it is, therefore, the more neces- 
sary that impartial history should take 
up their Cause and do justice to their ' 
merits. 

The first notice on this subject is 
due to a very celebrated teacher in 
Perugia, Gentilts of Foligno, who, on 
the iSth of June, 1348. fell a sacrifice 
to ihe plague, in the faithful discharge 
of his duty.* Attached to Arabian 
doctrines, and to the universally re- 
spected Galen, he, in common with 
all his contemporaries, believed in a 
putrid corruption of the blood in the 
lungs and in the heart, which was, 
occasioned by the pestilential atmos- 
phere, and was forthwith communi- 
cated to the whole body. He thought, 
therefore, that everything depended 
upon a sufficient purification of the ' 
air, by means of large blazing fires 
of odoriferous wood, in the vicinity of 
the healthy, as well as of the sick, 
and also upon an appropriate manner 
of living; so that the putridity might 
not overpower the diseased. In con- 
formity with notions derived from 
the ancients, he depended upon 
bleeding and purging, at the com- 
mnicement of the attack, for the 
purpose of purification ; ordered the 
healthy to wash themselves frequently 
with vinegar or wine, to sprinkle their 
dwellings with vinegar, and to smell 
often at camphor, or other volatile 
substances. Hereupon he gave, 
after the Arabian fashion, detailed 
rules, widi an abundance of different 
medicines, of whose healing powers 
wonderful things were believed. He 
laid little stress upon super-lunar in- 
fluences, so far as respected the 
malady itself ; on which account, he 
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did not enter into the great contro- 
versies of the astrologers, but always 
kept in vievtf, as an object of medical 
attention, the corruption of ihe blood 
in the lungs and iieari. He believed 
in a progressive infection from country 
to country, according to the notions of 
the present day; and the contagious 
power of the disease, even in the 
vicinity of those affected by plague, 
was, in his opinion, beyond aJl doubt.* 
On this point, intelligent contempo- 
raries were all agreed ; and in truth, 
it required no great genius to be con-, 
vinced of so palpable a fact. Besides, 
correct notions of contagion have 
descended from remote antiquity, and 
were maintained unchanged in the 
14th century.f So far back as the 
age of Plato, a knowledge of the con- 
tagious power of mahgnant inflam- 
mations of the eye, of which also no 
physician of the middle ages enter- 
tained a doubt.t was general among 
the people ; § yet, in modern limes, sur- 
2;euns have filled volumes with partial 
controversies on this subject. The 
whole language of antiquity has 
adapted itself to the notions of the 
people, respecting the contagion of 
pestilential diseases ; and their terms 
■were, beyond comparison, more ex- 
pressive than those in use among 
the moderns. II 

Arrangements for the protection of 
the healthy against contagious dis- 
-cases, the necessity of which is shown 
from these notions, were regarded by 
the ancients as useful ; and by many, 
whose circumstances permitted it. 



■ — " venenoai pulredo circa partes cordis 
«t pfilmcinis, de quibus Exeunie vcntnoso 
vapore, pcriculum est in vicinitatibus." 
Cons. I. fol. 76, 3. 

^ Dr. Maclean's notion that the doctrine 
«f contagion was firat promulgated in the 
year 1547, by Pope Paul IH., etc., thus falls 
lothe ground, together with all the arguments 
founded on it. — See Maekan on Epid. and 
PestilenL DiseaseK.Svo, 1817, Pt.II. Book 11. 



eh. 3, 4.— TViinj/- note 

I Lippitudo c 
■ffidl. — Chalin dt Vinario, p. 149. 



X Lippitudo contagione spectanlium oculos 
= -'■ '" ■* de W(j " 



5 See Ihe Author's GescWhte der Heil- 
ilninde, Vol. H. P. III. 

I Compare Marx, Origincs conlagii. Car- 
«liruh. et Bad. 1S24. S. 



were carried into effect in theirhouses. 
Even a total separation of the sick 
from the healthy, thai indispensable 
means of protection against infection 
by contact, was proposed by physi- 
cians of the 2d century after Christ, 
in order to check the spreading of 
leprosy. But it was decidedly op- 
posed, because, as it was alleged, the 
healing art ought not to be guilty of 
such harshness.' This mildness of 
the ancients, in whose manner of 
thinking inhumanity was so often and 
so undisguisedly conspicuous, might' 
excite surprise, if it were anything 
more than apparent. The true 
ground of the neglect of public pro- 
tection against pestilential diseases, 
lay in the genera! notion and consti- 
tution of human society, — it lay in the 
disregard of human life, of which the 
great nations of antiquity have given 
proofs in every page of their history. 
Let it not be supposed that they 
wanted knowledge respecting the 
propagarion of contagious diseases. 
On the contrary, they were as well in- 
formed 0)1 this subject as the mod- 
erns ; but this was shown where indi- 
vidual property, not where human 
life, on the grand scale, was to be pro- 
tected. Hence the ancients made a 
general practice of ai resting the prog- 
ress of murrains among cattle, by a 
separation of the diseased from the 
healthy. Their herds alone enjoyed 
that protection which they held it im- 
practicable to extend to human so- 
ciety, because they had no wish to do 
so.t That the governments in the 
14th century were not yet so far ad- 
vanced, as to put into practice general 
regulations for checking the plague, 
needs no especial proof. Physicians 
could, therefore, only advise public 
purifications of the air by means of 
large fires, as had often been prac- 
ticed in ancient times; and they were 
obliged to leave it to individual fami- 

• Cat. Aurdian. Chton. L. IV. c I. p. 1/^. 
Ed. Awaaan. " Sed hi xgrutantem desti- 
luendum magis imperant, quam curandam, 
quod a sc alienum humanitas approbat med- 

t Geschichle ilcr Ileikundc, Vol. II. p. 248. 
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lies, either lo seek safety id flight, or 

to shut themselves up in their dwell- 
ings,* a method which answers in 
common plagues, but which here af- 
forded no complete security, because 
such was the fury of the disease when 
it was at its height, that the atmos- 
phere of whole cities was penetrated 
by the infection. 

Of ihe astral influence which was 
considered lo have originated the 
" Great Mortality," physicians and 
learned men were as completely con- 
vinced as of [he fact of its reality, A 
grand conjunction of the three supe- 
rior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars, in the sign of Aquarius, which 
took place, according to Guy de Chau- 
liac, on the 24th of March, 1345, was 
generally received as its principal 
cause. In fixing the day, this physi- 
cian, who was deeply versed in astrol- 
ogy, did not agree with others ; where- 
upon there arose various disputations, 
of weight in that age, but of none in 
ours; people, however, agreed in this 
— that conjunctions of the planets in- 
fallibly prognosticated great events; 
great revolutions of kingdoms, new 
prophets, destructive plagues, and 
other occurrences which bring distress 
and horror on mankind. No medical 
author of the 14th and ijth centuries 
omits an opportunity of representing 
them as among the general prognos- 
tics of great plagues ; nor can we, for 
our parts, regard ihe astrology of the 
middle ages as a mere offspring of 
supersriiion. It has not only, in com- 
mon wiih all ideas which inspire and 
guide mankind, a high historical im- 
portance, entirely independent of its 
error or truth — for the influence of 
boih is equally powerful — but there 
are also contained in it, as in alchemy, 



• Ckalin assures us expressly, Ihnt many 
nunneries, by closing their gates, remained 
tree from the contagion. It is worthy <rf 
noie, and quite in conformity with the pre- 
■vailing notions, that the continuance in a 
thick, moist atmosphere, was generally es- 
teemed more advantageous and conservative 
on account of its being more impenetrahh 
to the astral influence, inasmuch as Ihe infe- 
rior cause kept off the superior. — Ckaiiit, p. 
48. 



grand thoughts of antiquity, of v 
modern natural philosophy is so 
ashamed that she claims them ai 
property. Foremost among the 
the idea of the general lile which 
fuses itself throughout the whole t 
verse, expressed by the greatest 
Greek sages, and transmitted to the 
middle ages, through the new Platonic 
iiural philosophy. To this impres- 
an of a universal organism, the as- 
sumption of a reciprocal influence of 
terrestrial bodies could not be for- - 
eign,* nor did this cease to correspond 
with a higher view of nature, until as- 
trologers overstepped the limits oE 
human knowledge with frivolous and 
mystical calculations. 

Guy de Chauliac considers the in- 
fluence of the conjunction, which was 
held to be all-potent, as the chief gen- 
eral cause of the Black Plague; and 
the diseased state of bodies, the cor- 
ruption of the fluids, debility, obstruc- 
tion, and so forth, as the especial sub- 
ordinate causes.t By these, accord- 
ing to his opinion, the quality of thft 
air, and of the other elements, was so 
altered, that they set poisonous fluids 
in motion toward the inward parts of 
the body, in the same manner as the 
magnet attracts iron ; whence there 
arose in the commencement fever and 
the spirting of blood ; afterward, how- 
ever, a deposition in the form 06 glan- 
dular swellings and inflammatory 
boils. Herein the notion of an epi- 
demic constitution was set fortb 
clearly, and conformably tothe spirit 
of ihe age. Of contagion, Guy d« 
Chauliac was completely convinced,\ 
He sought to protect himself against 1 
it by the usual means ;t and it was 



• This was called Affliixus, nr f-Ki-ma sfe- 
tifica, and was compared to the effect of s 
magnet on iron, and of amber on chaif. — 
Cialiu de Vinaric, p. 23. 

t Causa universuis agena — aausa particnr 
larts patiens. To this correspond, in Chalittf 
the expressions Causa superior el inferior. J 

(Purging with aloetic pills; bloeditigtj 
purification of the air by means of large lirM(l| 
the use of treacle ; frequent smelling of vol» J 
lile substances, of which certain "'pftnw* 
were prepared; the internal use oi ArmeniaD 
bole, — a plague-remedy derived from 
Arabians, and, throughout the middle agei> 
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probably he who advised Pope Clem- 
•ent VI. to shut himself up while the 
plague lasted. The preservation of 
this pope's life, however, was most 
beneficial to the city of Avignon, for 
he loaded tlie poor with judicious acts 
of kindness, took care to have proper 
attendants provided, and paid physi- 
cians himself to afford assistance 
wherever human aid could avail — an 
advantage which, perhaps, no other 
-city enjoyed.* Nor was the treatment 
of plague-patients in Avignon by any 
.means objectionable'; for, after the 
usual depletions by bleeding and 
aperients, where circumstances re- 
quired them, they endeavored to bring 
the buboes to suppuration ; they made 
incisions into the inflammatory boils, 
or burned them with a red-hot iron, a 
practice which at all times proves 
salutary, and in the Black Plague 
;saved many lives. In this city, the 
Jews, who lived in a state of the great- 
est filth, were most severely visited, 
as also the Spaniards, whom Chalin 
accuses of great intemperance.t 

Still more distinct notions on the 
-causes of the plague were stated to 
.his contemporaries in the 14th cent- 
ury, by Galeazzo di Santa Sofia, a 
learned man, a native of Padua, who 
.likewise treated plague-patients at 
Vienna, t though in what year is un- 
determined. He distinguishes care- 
fully pestilence from epidemy and en- 
demy. The common notion of the two 
iirst accords exactly with that of an 
•epidemic constitution, for both con- 
sist, according to him, in an unknown 
change or corruption of the air ; with 
r this difference, that pestilence calls 
forth diseases of different kinds \ epi- 
demy, on the contrary, always the same 
disease. As an example of an epi- 
demy, he adduces a cough (influenza) 

much in vogue, and very improperly used; 
.and the employment of acescent food, in or- 
-der to resist putridity. Guy de Chauliac ap- 
pears to have recommended flight to many. 
Loc. citat. p. 115. Compare Chalin^ L. II., 
<who gives most excellent precepts on this 
^subject. 

* Auger, de Biterris, loc. cit. 

t L. I. c. 4. p. 39. 

J Fol. 32. loc. cit. 



which was observed in all climates at 
the same time, without perceptible 
cause ; but he recognized the approach 
of a pestilence, independently of un- 
usual natural phenomena, by the more 
frequent occurrence of various kinds 
of fever, to which the modern physi- 
cians would assign a nervous and pu- 
trid character. The endemy origi- 
nates, according to him, only in local 
telluric changes — in deleterious influ- 
ences which develop themselves in 
the earth and in the water, without a 
corruption of the air. These notions 
were variously jumbled together in 
his time, like everything which human 
understanding separates by too fine a 
line of limitation. The estimation of 
cosmical influences, however, in the 
epidemy and pestilence is well worthy of 
commendation ; and Santa Sofia, in 
this respect, not only agrees with the 
most intelligent authors of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, but he has also 
promulgated an opinion which must, 
even now, serve as a foundation for 
our scarcely comnaenced investiga- 
tions into cosmical influences.* Pes- 
tilence and epidemy consist not in al- 
terations of the four primary quali- 
ties,t but in a corruption of the air, 
powerful, though quite immaterial, 
and not cognoscible by the senses ; — 
(corruptio aeris non substantialis, sed 
qualitativa) in a disproportion of the 
imponderables in the atmosphere, as 
it would be expressed by the mod- 
erns, t The causes of the pestiletue 
and epidemy are, first of all, astral 
influences, especially on occasion of 
planetary conjunctions ; then exten- 

* Galeacii de Sancta Sophia Liber de Fe- 
bribus. Venet. 1514, fol. (Printed together 
with Guillelmus Brixiensis, Marsilius d< 
Sancta Sophia^ Ricardus Parisiensis.) fol. 29, 
seq. 

T Warmth, cold, dryness, and moisture. 

X The talented Chalin entertains the same 
conviction, " Obscurum interdum esse vitiuin 
aeris, sub pestis initia et menses primos, hoc 
est argumento, quod cum nee odore tetro grcevis^ 
nee turpi colore fcedatus fuerit, sed purus^ ten- 
uis^frigidus^ qucUis in montosis et asperis locii 
esse solet, et tranquillus^ vehementissima sit 
tamen pestilentia in/estaque^^ etc. p. 28. The 
most recent observers of malaria have stated 
nothing more than this. 
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sive putrefaction of aniinal and vege- 
table bodies, and terrestrial corrup- 
tions (corruptio in terra) ; to which 
also bad diet and want may contrib- 
ute, Santa Sofia considers the putre- 
faction of locusts, that had perished 
in the sea and were again thrown up, 
combined with astral and terrestrial 
influences, as the cause of the pesti- 
lence in the eventful year of the 
" Great Mortaliiy." 

Al! the fevers which were called forth 
by the pesiiletue, are, according to him, 
of the putrid kind; for they originate 
principally from putridity of the 
heart's blood, which inevitably follows 
the inhalation of infected air. The 
Oriental Plague is, sometimes, but by 
no means always, occasioned hy.pesti- 
lence (?), which imparts to it a chatac- 
ter (qualitas occulta) hostile to human 
nature. It originates frequently from 
other causes, among which, this phy- 
sician was aware that contagion was 
to be reckoned ; and it deserves to be 
remarked, that he held epidemic 
small-pox and measles to be infallible 
forerunners of the plague, as do the 
physicians and people of tlie East • at 
the present day. 

In the exposition of his therapeuti- 
cal views of the plague, a clearness of 
intellect is again shown by Santa Sofia, 
which reflecis credit on the age. It 
seemed to him to depend, ist, on an 
evacuation of putrid matters, by pur- 
gatives and bleeding : yet he did not 
sanction the employment of these 
means indiscriminately, and without 
consideration; least of all where the 
condition of the blood was healthy. 
He also declared himself decidedly 
against bleeding ad deliquium (vena; 
seciio eradicativa). 2d, Strengthen- 
ing of the heart and preventiou of pu- 
trescence. 3d, Appropriate regimen. 
4th, Improvement of the air, jtb, 
Appropriate treatment of tumid glands 
and inflammatory boils, with emollient, 
or even stimulating poultices (mus- 
tard, lily-bulbs), as well as with red- 
Jiot gold and iron. Lastly, 6ih, At 



tention to prominent symptoms. 
stores o! the Arabian pharmacy, which 
he brought into action 10 meet all these 
indications, were indeed verj' consider- 
able ; it is to be observed, however, 
that, for the most part, gentle means 
were accumulated, which, in case of 
abuse, would do no liarm ; for the cliar- 
acter of the Arabian system of medi- 
cine, whose principles were everywhere 
Eollowedai this time, was mildness and 
caution. On this account, too, we 
cannot believe that a very prolix 
treatise by Marsigli di Saiila Sofia,* 
a contemporary relative of Galeazzth 
on the prevention and treatment of 
plague, can have caused much harrn, 
although perhaps, even in the i4tii 
century, an agreeable latitude and 
confident assertions respecting things 
which no mortal has investigated, or 
which it is quite a matter of indiffer-| 
ence to distinguish, were considered 
as proofs of a valuable practical tal- 
ent. 

The agreement of contemporary and 
later writers, shows that the published 
views of the most celebrated physi- 
cians of the 14th century, were those 
generally adopted. Among thes^ 
Chalin de Vlnarjo is the most expert- 
enced. Though devoted to astrology, 
still more than his distinguished con- 
temporary, he acknowledges the great- 
er power of terrestrial influences, and. 
expresses himself very sensibly on the\ 
indisputable doctrine of contagion, 
endeavoring thereby to apologize for 
many surgeons and physicians of hi»i' 
time, who neglected their duty.f I^ 



* Tractatus de Febribus, fob 48. 

t De I'esle Liber, pura latinitaw donatUH I 
a Jacobo Daltebampiii. Lugdun. 1552. 16^ 
p. 40. 188. " Longe tamen pluritni cengresMt . 
eorum qui fuerunt in locU pestiientihus ptaSi^ 
clitantut et gravissime, quoniam e causa dn^, 
plici, nenipe et aeria vilio, et eoruni qui «»• 
sanlur nobiscum, vitio. Hoc itaout taado i^ 
ut uiiius acctssu in to/am moda familiati^^ 
modo crvilalcm.,modo viilitm, pistis utvehatHr?' 
Compare p. zo, " SoIse privatorum xdes pes' 
tern aentiunt,jiai/«i(^iii' in festiUmi tocovtr^ 
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inlaocccecatusanienlia, qui desi)» 
ua quam aliorum aollicilus nan ^fc 
1 contagione tarn cila et rapida? 
0091: principle, which might greadf 
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asserted boldly, and with truth, " that 
all epidemic diseases might become con- 
tagious,* ami all fevers epidemic," 
which attentive observers of ail subse- 
quent ages have confirmed. 

He delivered his sentiments on 
blood-letting with sagacity, as an ex- 
perienced physician ; yet he was una- 
ble, as may be imagined, to moderate 
the desire for bleeding shown by the 
ignorant monks. He was averse to 
draw blood from the veins of patients 
under fourteen years of age; but 
counteracted inflammatory excitement 
in ihem by cupping ; and endeavored 
to moderate the inflammation of the 
tumid glands by leeches. Most of 
those who were bled, died ; he there- 
fore reserved this remedy for the ple- 
thoric ; especially for the papal cour- 
tiers, and the hypocritical priests, 
whom he saw gratifying their sensual 
desires, and imitating Epicurus, while 
they pompously pretended to follow 
Christ.t He recommended burning 
the boils with a red-hot iron, only in 
the plague without fever, which oc- 
curred in single cases ; t and was al- 
ways ready to correct those over-hasty 
surgeons, who, with fire and violent 
remedies, did irremediable injury to 
their patients. 5 Michael Savonarola, 
professor in Ferrara (1462), reasoning 
on the susceptibility of the human 
frame to the influence of pestilential 
infection, as the cause of such various 
modifications of disease, expresses 
himself as a modern physician would 
on this point ; and an adoption of the 
principle of contagion, was the foun- 



encouraee low sentiments, and much endan- 
ger the honor of the medical profession, but 
which in Chalin, who was aware of the ini- 
pOBBibility of avoiding contagion in uncleanly 
dwellings', is so far excusable, that he did nut 
Apply it to himself. 

■ Morbos omnes pestilcntcs esse contagt- 
osos,audactcr equideni pronuntioel osscvcro. 
p. 140. 

t ibid. p. 97. 166. "Qualis (vila) esse 
aolet eorum. qui sacerdotiorum et ciillus di- 
vini prxlextu, genio plus satis indulgent et 
obsequuniur, ac ChriBtum speciosis titulis 



dation of his definition of the plagui 
No less worthy of ohser\'ation are the 
views of the celebrated Valescus of 
Taranta, who, during the final visita- 
tion of the Black Death, in 1382, 
practiced as a physician at Montpel- 
lier, and banded down to posterity 
what has been repeated in innumera- 
ble treatises on plague, which were 
written during the 15th and i6th 
centuries.t 

Of all these notions and views re- 
garding the plague, whose develop- 
ment we have represented, there are 
two especially, which are prominent 
in historical importance : — ist, The 
opinion of learned physicians, that the 
pestilence, or epidemic constitution, is ' 
iheparent a/various kinds of disease; 
that the plague sometimes, indeed, 
but by no means always, originates 
from it ; that, to speak in the lan- 
guage of the moderns, iRe pestilence 
bears the same relation to contagion, 
that a predisposing cause does to an 
occasional cause: and zndly, the uni- 
versal conviction of the contagious 
power of that disease. 

Contagion gradually attracted mote 
notice : it was thought that in it, the 
most powerful occasional cause might 
be avoided : the possibili ty of protect- 
ing whole cities by separation became 
gradually more evident; and so hor- 
rifying was the recollection of the 
tvtmivXyeRroiihs"- Great Mortality," 
that before the close of the 14th 
century, ere the ill effects of the Black 
Plague had ceased, nations endeavor- 
ed to guard against the return of this 
enemy, by an earnest and efifeciual 
defense. 

The first regulation which was 
issued for this purpose, originated 

'ih Viscount Bernabo, and is dated 

e 17th Jan. 1374. Every plague- 



- I. Epi 

tainly a remarkable freedom of 
the 14th century. 

tlbid. p. :33. i^i, 

I Ibid. p. 139- '89- 



• Canonica de Kebribus, ad Raynerium 
Siculnm, 1487, s. I. cap. 10, sine pag, "Fe- 
bria pestilential is est febris contagiosa ex 
ebullilione putrefactiva in alteco qualuor 
humorum cordi propinqtiiirum principaliter." 

^ '■'aUscide TharsHla Philonmm. Lugduni, 
^_, 8. L, VII. c. 18. fol. 401. b. seq.— Com- 
pare Astrvc. M^moiiea pour servir i I'Hi* 

' dc la Faculty de M«decine de ^lontpeN 

Paris, 1767. 4. p.2o8. 



patient was to be taken out of the 
city iuto the fields, th«re lo die or to 
recover. Those who attended upon a 
plague-patient, were to remain apart 
for ten days, before they again asso- 
ciated with anybody. The priests 
were to examine the diseased, and 
point out to special commissioners the 
persons infected; under punishment 
of the confiscation of their goods, and 
of being burned alive. Whoever 
imported the plague, the state con- 
demned his goods to confiscation. 
Finally, none, except those who were 
appointed for that purpose, were to 
attend pi ague- patients, under penalty 
of death and confiscation.* 

These orders, in correspondence 
with Ihe spirit of the 14th centurj', are 
sufficiently decided to indicate a recol- 
lection of the good effects of confine- 
ment, and of keeping at a distance 
those suspected of having plague. Ii 
was said that Milan itself, by a rigor- 
ous barricado of three houses in which 
the plague had broken out, maintained 
itself free from the " Great Mortality " 
for a considerable time ; f and exam- 
ples of the preservation of individual 
families, by means of a strict separa- 
tion, were certainly very frequent. 
That these orders must have caused 
»miversal affliction from their uncom- 
mon severit}', as we know to have been 
especially the case in the city of Reg- 
gio, may be easily conceived; but 
Bernabo did not suffer himself to be 
deterred from his purpose by fear — 
on the contrary, when the plague re- 
turned in the year 1383, he forbade the 
admission of people from infected 
places into his territories, on pain of 
death,! We have now, it is true, no 
account how far he succeeded, yet it 
is to be supposed diat he arrested the 
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' Chrunicon Regiense, Murateri, Tom. 
XVIII. p. 8z. 

\ Adt. Cheuol, Hinterlassene Abhandlun- 
gen iiber die arztlichen und politischen An- 
«taltenbe[ der Peataeuche. — Wien, 179a, 8vo. 
f). 146. From Ihia period it was commun in 
Ihe middle ages Co liarrlcadc the doors and 
♦findows o( houses infected witli plague, md 
lo suffer the inhabitants to perish without 

', BWrcv.— J. .^raiifw, loc. cil. 

r % Chron. Reg. loc. cil. 



disease, for it had long lost the \ 
erty of the Black Death. 10 sprQ 
abroad in the air Ihe contagious mafi 
which proceeded from the Imi, 
charged with putridity, and lo lauj. 
the atmosphere of whole cities by the 
vast numbers of the sick. Now that 
it had resumed its milder form, so that 
it infected only by contact, it admitted 
of being confined within individual 
dweUings, as easily as in modern 
times. 

Bemabo's example was imitated ; 
nor was there atiy century more ap- 
propriate for recommending to govern- 
ments strong regulations against the 
plague, than the 14th; for when it 
broke out in Italy, in the year 1399, 
and still demanded new victims, it 
was for the i6th time ; without reck- 
oning frequent visitations of measles 
and small-pox. In this satne year, 
Viscount John, in milder terms than 
his predecessor, ordered that no 
stranger should be admitted from 
infected places, and that the city 
gates should be strictly guarded. 
Infected houses were to be ventilated 
for at least eight or ten days, and puri- 
fied from noxious vapors by fires, and 
by fumigations with balsamic and 
aromatic substances. Straw, rags, 
and the like, were to be burned; and 
the bedsteads which had been used, 
set out for four days in the rain or the 
sunshine, so that, by means of the one 
or the other, the morbific vapor might 
be destroyed. No one was to venture 
to make use of clothes or beds out of 
infected dwellings, unless they had 
been preiHotisly washed and dried 
either at the fire or in the sun. Peo- 
ple were, likewise, to avoid, as long aa 
possible, occupying houses which bad 
been frequented by plague-patients.* 

We cannot precisely perceive in 
these an advance toward general 
regulations ; and perhaps people 
were convinced of the insurmountable 
impediments which opposed the sepa- 
ration of open inland countries, where 
bodies of people connected together 
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1, Tom. XVI, p. 560. — Compare 
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could not be brought, even by ihe 
most obdurate severity, lo renounce 
the habit of a profitable intercourse. 

Doubtless it is nature which has 
done the most to banish the Oriental 
plague from western Europe, where 
the increasing cultivation of the earth, 
and the advancing order in civilized 
society, have pvevenied if from remain- 
ing domesticated ; which it most proba- 
bly was in tlie more ancient times. 

'in the isth century, during whicb it 
broke out seventeen times in different 
places in Europe,* it was of the more 
consequence to oppose a barrier to its 
entrance from Asia, Africa, and 
Greece (which had become Turkish) ; 
for it would have been difficult for it 
to maintain itself indigenously any 
longer. Among the southern com- 
mercial states, however, which were 
called on to make the greatest exer- 
tions to this end, it was principally 
Venice, formerly so severely attacked 
by the Black Plague, that put ihe 
necessary restraint upon the perilous 
profits of the merchant. Until toward 
the end of the 15th century, the very 
considerable intercourse with the East 
was free and unimpeded. Ships of 
commercial cities had often brought 
over the plague : nay, the former 
irruption of the " Gnat Mortality " 
itself had been occasioned by naviga- 
tors. For, as in the latter end of 
Autumn, 1347, four ships full of 
plague-patients returned from the 
Levant to Genoa, the disease spread 
itself there with astonishing rapidity. 
On this account, in the following 
year, the Genoese forbade the entrance 
of suspected ships into th^ir port. 
These sailed to Pisa and other cities 
on' the coast, where already nature 
had made such mighty preparations 
for the reception of ihe Black Plague. 
and what we have already described 
took place in consequence.! 

In the year 1485, when, among the 
cities of northern Italy. Milan espe- 
cially felt the scourge of the jilague, a 
special council of health, consisting of 



three nobles, was established at Ven- 
ice, who probably tried everything in 
their power to prevent the entrance 
of this disease, and gradually called 
into activity all those regulations 
which have served in later times as a 
pattern for the other southern states 
of Europe. Their endeavors were, 
however, not crowned with complete 
success; on which account their 
powers were increased, in th^ year 
1504, by granting them the power of 
life and death orer those who violated 
the regulations.* Bills of health were . 
probably first introduced in the year ', 
1527, during a fatal plague f which 
visited Italy for five years(is25-3o), 
and called forth redoubled caution. j 

The first lazarettos were established 
upon islands at some distance from 
the city, seemingly as early as the 
year 1485. Here all strangers coming 
from places where the existence of 
plague was suspected were detained. 
If it appeared in the city itself, the 
sick were dispatched with their famir 
lies to what was called the Old Lazar- 
etto, were there furnished with provis- 
ions and medicines, and, when they 
were cured, were detained, together 
with all those who had had intercourse 
with them, still forty days longer in 
the New Lazaretto, situated on an- 
other island. All these regulations 
were every year improved, and their 
needful rigor was increased, so that 
from the year 1585 onward, no ap- 
peal was allowed from the sentence of 
the Council of Health ; and the other* 
commercial nations gradually came 
to the support of the Venetians, by 
adopting corresponding regulations.t 
Bills of health, however, were not 
general until the year 1665, § 

The appointment of a forty-days' 
detention, whence quarantines derive 
their name, was not dictated by ca- 
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'■agata, Cronica di Verona, 1744. 4 

> Bret, loc. cit. Comp, HamburMi 
ueci of the year 1700, pp. 283 and 3 
yjttinger gelehrte Aozeigen, 1773, ] 
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price, but probably had a medical 
origin, which is derivable in part from 
the doctrine of critical days ; for the 
fortieth day, according to the most 
ancient notions, has been always re- 
garded as the last of ardent diseases, 
and the limit of separation between 
these and those which are chronic. 
It was the custom to subject lying-in 
women £or forty days to a more exact 
superintendence. There was a good 
deal llso said in medical works of 
ioTty-dny epochs in the formation oE 
the f<Etus, not to mention that the 
alchemists expected more durable 
revolutions in forty days, which period 
they called the philosophical month. 

This period being generally held to 
prevail in natural processes, it ap- 
peared reasonable to assume, and 
legally to establish it, as that required 
for the development of latent princi- 
ples of contagion, since public regula- 



tions cannot dispense with decisioi 
of this kind, even though they should ■' 
not be wholly JusUfied by the nature 
of the case. Great stress has likewise 
been laid on theological and legal 
grounds, which were certainly of 
greater weight in the fifteenth century 
than in modem times.* 

On this matter, however, we cannot 
decide, since our only object here is 
to point out the origin of a political 
means of protection against a disease, 
which has been the greatest impedi- 
ment to civilization within the mem- 
ory of man ; a means, that, like Jen- 
ner's vaccine, after the small-pox had 
ravaged Kurope for twelve hundred 
years, has diminished the check which 
mortality puts on the progress of 
civilization, and thus given to the life 
and manners of the nations of thia 
part of the world a new direction, the 
result of which we cannot foretell. 
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THE ANCIENT SONG OF THE FLAGELLANT^ 

ACCORDING TO MASSMANN'S EDITION, COMPARED WITH THE MS. 
PROFESSOR LACHMANN. 

( rr„„fmo«.) 



{Original.) 
SVE siner sele wille pleghen 
' Tte sal gelden unde wcder geuen 
So wert siner sele raed 
Bes help uns Icue herre goed 
5 Nu tredet here wc botsen wille 
Vie wi io de hetsen helle 
Lucifer is en bose geaelle 
Sven her hauet 
Mil peke he en lauet 
to Datz vie wi ef wir hauen sin 
Des help uns maria koninghin 
Das wir dines kindes huldc win 

Jesus crist de wart ke vanghen 
An en cruce wart he ge hanghen 
IJ Dm criice wart des blades rod 
Wer klaghen sin martcr unde s 



hoe'er to save his soul is fain, 
ust pay and render back again. 
\s safety so shall he consult: 
Help us, good Lord, to this result. 1 



efly,"""' 

mpany. 



dod 



5 Yc thai repent your ci 

From the burning hell w 

From Satan's wicked ci 

Whom he leads 

With pitch he feeds. 
10 If we be wise v/e ihis shall flea 

Marial Queen I we trust in tbee, 

To move ihy Son to sympathy. 

Jesus Christ was captive led,' 

And to the cross was riveted. 
15 The cro»>s was reddened with his gall 

And we his martyrdom deplor" 



• The forty days' duration of the Flood, the forty days' sojourn of Moses on Mount 
Sinai, Jesus's fast for the same length of time in the wilderness; lastly, what is called the 1 
Saxon term (Biichsische Frist), which lasts for forty days, etc. Compare G. I" '" " ' 
Ccnturia Exercitalionuni Medico-philologicarum ; De Quadrageaima Medica. Jem 
Dec. IV. p. 16. 
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Sunder war mide wilt tu mi lonen 
Dre negele unde en domet crone 
Das cruce vrone en sper en stich 

JO Sunder datz leyd ich dor dich 
Was wltu nu hden dor mich 
So rope wir herre mit luden done 
Unsen denst den nem to lone 
Be hode uns vor der he lie nod 

25 Des bidde wi dich dor dinen dod 
Dor god vor gete wi unse blot 
Dat is uns tho den suden guot 

Maria muoter koninginghe 
Dor dines leuen kindes minne 

50 Al unse nod si dir ghe klaghet 
Des help uns moter maghet reyne. 
De erde beuet och kleuen de steyne 
Lebe hertze du salt wevne 
Wir wen en trene mit aen oghen 

35 Unde hebben des so guden louen 
Mit unsen sinnen unde mit hertzen 
Dor uns leyd crist vil manighen smert- 
zen 
Nu slaed w sere 
Dor cristus ere. 

40 Dor god nu latet de sunde mere 
Dor ^od nu latet de sunde varen 
Se wil sich god ouer uns en barmen 

Maria stund in grotzen noden 
Do se ire leue kint sa doden 

45 En svert dor ire sele snet 
Sunder dat la di wesen led 

In korter vrist 
God tomich ist 
Jesus wart gelauet mid gallen 

50 Des sole wi an en cruce vallen 
Er heuet uch mit uwen armen 
Dat sic god ouer uns en barme 
Jesus dorch dine namen dry 
Nu make uns hir van sunde vry 

55 Jesus dor dine wnden rod 
Be hod uns vor den gehen dod 
Dat he sende sinen geist 
Und uns dat kortelike leist 
De vrowe unde man ir e tobreken 

60 Dat wil god selven an en wreken 
Sveuel pik und och de galle 
Dat gutet de duuel in se alle 
Vor war sint se des duuels spot 
Dor vor behode uns herre god 

65 De e de ist en reyne leuen 
De had uns god selven gheuen 

Ich rade uch vrowe n unde mannen 
Dor god gy sol en houard annen 
Des biddet uch de arme sele 

70 Dorch god nu latet houard mere 
Dor god nu latet houard varen 
So wil sich god ouer uns en barmen 

Cristus rep in hemelrike 
Sinen engelen al gel ike. 

••5 De cristenheit wil mi ent wichen 
Des v/il Ian och se vor gaen 
Marie bat ire kint so sere 
Leue kint la se di boten 
Dat wil ich sceppen dat se moten 

80 Bekeren sich. 
Des bidde ich dich 



** Sinner, canst thou to roe atone f 

Three pointed nails, a thorn crown, 

The holy cross, a spear, a wound, 
20 These are the cruel pangs I found. 

What wilt thou, sinner, bear for me ?" 

Lord, with loud voice we answer thee, 

Accept our service in return. 

And save us lest in hell we bum. 
25 We, through thy death, to thee have sued» 

For God in heaven we shed our blood : 

This for our sins will work to good. 

Blessed Maria! Mother! Queen! 

Through thy loved Son's redeeming meaa 
30 Be all our wants to thee portrayed. 

Aid us, Mother ! spotless maid ! 

Trembles the earth, the rocks are rent,* 

Fond heart of mine, thou must relent. 

Tears from our sorrowing eyes we weep; 
35 Therefore so firm our faith we keep 

With all our hearts — ^with all our senses* 

Christ bore his pangs for our offenses. 

Ply well the scourge for Jesus' sake. 

And God through Christ your sins shall 
take. 
40 For love of God abandon sin. 

To mend your vicious lives begin. 

So shall we his mercy win. 

Direful was Maria's pain 

When she beheld her dear One slain- 
45 Pierced was her soul as with a dart :. 

Sinner, let this affect thy heart. 

The time draws near 

When God in anger shall appear. 

Jesus was refreshed with gall : 
50 Prostrate crosswise let us fall. 

Then with uplifted arms arise. 

That God with us may sympathize. 

Jesus, by thy titles three,t 

From our bondage set us free. 
55 Jesus, by thy precious blood. 

Save us from the fiery flood. 

Lord, our helplessness defend. 

And to our aid thy Spirit send. 

If man and wife their vows should break 
60 God will on such his vengeance wreak. 

Brimstone and pitch, and mingled gall, 

Satan pours on such sinners all. 

Truly, the devil's scorn are they : 

Therefore, O Lord, thine aid we pray. 
65 Wedlock's an honorable tie 

Which God himself doth sanctify. 

By this warning, man, abide, 

God shall surely punish pride. 

Let your precious soul entreat you, 
70 Lay down pride lest vengeance meetyoo. 

I do beseech ye, pride forsake. 

So God on us shall pity take. 

Christ in heaven, where he commands,. 

Thus addressed his angel bands : — 
75 "Christendom dishonors me, 

Therefore her ruin I decree." 

Then Mary thus implored her Son : — 

" Penance to thee, loved Child, be done; 

That she repent be mine the care ; 
80 Stay then thy wrath, and hear my prayer.** 
Ye liars ! 



* We hd^ce perceive with what feelings subterraneous thunders were regarded by the 
people. 

* For the sake of thy Trinity. 
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Gi bichten reyne uad Ian de sunde uch 

85 So wil sich god in uch vor nuwen 
Owe du atme woketere 
Du bringest en lod up en punt 
Dat senket din an der helle grunt 

Ir morder und ir straten cauerc 
go Ir sint dem leuen gode un mere 
Ir ne wilt uch oner nemende barmen 
Des sin gy ewelikcn vor loten 

Were dusae bole nicht ge worden 
De crislenheit wer gaj vo.-sunden 
95 De ieydE duue] bad ae ge bunden 
Maria bad lost unaen uint 

Sunder ich aaghe di leue mere 
Sunte peter is portenerc 
Wcnde dich an en he letset dich in 
100 He bringhet dich vor de koninghin 

Leue heire suntc Micbahcl 
Du bist en plegher aller sel 
Be hode una vor der helle nod 
Dat do dor dines sceppers dod. 



Vc that break your sacrament. 
Shrive ye ihoroitghly and repenL 
Vonr heinous s\na sincerely rue, 

8j So shall the Lord your hearts reneir. 

Woe! usurer, though thy wealt k 
abound, 
For evcrv ounce thou mak'st a pound 
Shall sink thee to the hell protountL 
Ve niurd'rers, and ye robbers all, 

90 Thu wralh of God on you shall tall. 
Mercy ye ne'er to others show, 
None shall ye 6nd ; but endless w(W. 
Had it not been for our contrition, 
All Christendom had met perdition. 

<J5 Satan had bound her in his chain; 
Mary hath loosed her bonds again- 
Clad news I bring thee, sinful mortal, 
In heaven tiaint Peter keeps the portSkI, 
Apply to him with supplia.nt mica. 
100 He bringelh ihee before thy Quee 
Benignant Michael, blessed sainl, 
Guardian of souls, receive our plainbl 
Through thy Almigh^ Maker's deadj 
Preserve us from tBe hell beneath. 



Answer prom the Castellan or 
Chii.lon to the Citv of Stras- 
BiJRG, TOGETHER WITH A Copy or 
THE Inquisition and Confession 
OF SEVERAL Jews confined in the 
Castle of Chillon on suspicion 
OF POISONING. Anno 1348, 

To the Honorable the Mayor, Senatt:, 
and Citizens of the City of Stras- 
burg, the Castellan of Chillon, Dep- 
uty of ihe Bailiff of Chablais, send- 
eth greeting with all due submission 
and respect. 

Understanding that you desire to 
be made acquainted with the confes- 
sion of the Jews, and the proofs 
brought forward against them, I certi- 
fy, by these presents, to you, and each 
of you that desires to be informed, 
that tliey of Berne have had a copy of 



• An appearance of justice having been 
given to all later persecutions by these pro- 
ceedings, they deserve to be recorded as im- 
portant historical documents. The original 
IS in Latin, but we have preferred the German 
translation in Konigshoven's Chronicle, p. 



the inquisition and confession of t\ 
Jews who lately resided in the ph 
specified, and who were accusec 
putting poison into the wells 
several other places r as also the im 
conclusive evidence of the truth of 
the charge preferred against them. 
Many Jews were put to the question, 
others being excused from it, because 
they confessed, and were broi^ht to 
trial and burnt. Several Christians, 
also, who had poison given them by 
the Jews for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the Christians, were put on the 
wheel and tortured. This burning of 
the Jews and torturing of Ilie 
Christians took place in many pi 
of the county of Savoy. 

Fare you wel 



ingof 
sa^^^l 
paiOH 

eU.^H 
15TH 



The Confession made on th 
DAY OF September, in the v 
OUR Lord 1348, in the Castle of 
Chillon, by the Jews arrested 
IN Neustadt, on the charge of 
Poisoning THE Wells, Springs, and 

OTHER places ; ALSO FOOD, ETC., 
WITH the design OF DESTEOVINC 
AND extirpating ALL CHRISTIAMB. 

I. Balavignus, a Jewish physician, 
inhabitant ofThonon, was Irrested at 



CtuIIon in conscq 
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CtuIIon in consequence of being found 
in the neighborhood. He was put 
(or a short time to the rack, and on 
being talien down, confessed, after 
much hesitation, that, about len weeks 
befoie, the Rabbi Jacob of Toledo, 
who, because of a citation, had resid- 
ed at Chamber! since Easier, sent 
bim, by a Jewish boy, some poison in 
the mummy of an egg: it was a pow- 
der sewed up in a thin leathern pouch 
accompanied by a letter, commanding 
bim on penalty of excommunicaiion, 
and by his required obedience to tlie 
law, to throw this poison into the 
larger and more frequented wells of 
the town of Thonon, So poison those 
who drew water there. He was fur- 
ther enjoined not to communicate the 
iarcumsiance to any person whatever, 
under the same penalty. In con- 
formity with this command of the 
Jewish rabbis and doctors of the law, 
be, Balavignus, distributed the poison 
in several places, and acknowledged 
baving one evening placed a certain 
portion under a stone in a spring on 
the shore at Thonon, He further 
confessed that the said boy brought 
various letters of a similar import, ad- 
dressed to others of his nation, and 
particularly specified some directed 
severally to Mossoiet, Banditon, and 
Samoleto, of Neustadt ; to Musseo 
Abramo and Aquetus of Montreantz, 
Jews residing at Thurn in Vivey; to 
Benetonus and his son at St. Morilz ; 
to Vivianus Jacobus, Aquetus and 
Sonetus, Jews at Aquani. — Several 
letters of a like nature were sent to 
Abram and Musset, Jews at Mon- 
cheoli; and the boy told him that he 
had taken many others to different and 
distant places, but he did not recollect 
to whom they were addressed. Bal- 
avignus further confessed that, after 
having put the poison into the spring 
at Thonon, he had positively forbid- 
den his wife and children to drink the 
water, but had not thought Hi to as- 
sign a reason. He avowed the truth 
of this statement, and, in the presence 
of several credible witnesses, swore by 
bis Law, and the Five Books of Moses, 
to every item of his deposition. 
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On the day following, Balavignus, 
voluntarily and without torture, ratified 
the above confession verbatim before 
many persons of character, and, of his 
own accord, acknowledged that on re- 
turning one day from Tour near Viv- 
ey, he had thrown into a well below 
Musiruez, namely, that of La Cone- 
rayde, a quantity of the poison lied 
up in a rag, given to him tor the pur- 
pose by Aquetus of Montreantz, an 
inhabitant of the said Tour: ihat he 
had acquainted Manssiono, and his son 
Delosaz, residents of Neustadt, with 
the circumstance of his having done 
so, and advertised them not to drink 
of (he water. He described the color 
of the poison as being red and black. 

On the nineteenth day of Septem- 
ber, the above-named Balavignus con- 
fessed, without torture, that about 
three weeks after Whitsuntide, a Jew 
named Mussus [old him that he had 
thrown poison into the well, in the 
custom-house of that place, the prop- 
erty of the Borneiler family ; and that 
he no longer drank the water of this 
wull, but that of the lake. He further 
deposed that Mussus informed him 
that he had also laid some of the 
poison under the stones in the custom- 
house at Chillon, Search was ac- 
cordingly made in this well, and the 
poison found : some of it was given 
to a Jew by way of trial, and he died 
in consequence. He also stated that 
the rabbis had ordered him and other 
Jews to refrain from drinking of the 
waier for nine days after the poison 
was infused into it ; and immediately 
on having poisoned ihe waters, he 
communicated the circumstance to 
the olher Jews. He, Balavignus, con- 
fessed ihat about two months pre- 
viously, being at Evian, he had some 
conversation on the subject with a 
Jew called Jacob, and among other 
things, asked him whether he also had 
received writings and poison, and was 
answered in the afBrmative ; he then 
questioned him whether he had obeyed 
the command, and Jacob replied that 
be bad not, but had given the poison 
to Savetus, a Jew, who had thrown it 
into the well de Moter at Evian. 
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Jacob also desired him, iialavignus, 
to execute the command imposed od 
him tvith due caution. He confessed 
that Aquelus of Montreantz had in- 
formed him that he had thrown some 
of the poison into the well above 
Tour, the water of which he some- 
times drank. He confessed thai Sam- 
olet had told him that he had laid the 
poison which he had received in a 
well, which, however, he refused to 
name to hini, Balavignus, as a phy- 
sician, further deposed that a person 
infected by such poison coming in 
contact with another while in a slate 
of perspiration, infection would be the 
almost inevitable result i as might al- 
so happen from the breath of an in- 
fected person. This fact he believed 
to be correct, and was confirmed in 
his opinion by the attestation of many 
experienced physicians. He also de- 
clared that none of his community 
could exculpate themselves from this 
accusation, as the plot was communi- 
cated to all ; and that all were guilty 
of iJie above charges. Balavignus 
was conveyed over the lake from Chil- 
lon to Clarens, to point out tlie well 
into which he confessed having thrown 
the powder. On landing, he was con- 
ducted to the spot ; and, having seen 
the well, acknowledged that to be the 
place, saying, " This is the well into 
which I put the poison." The well 
was examined in his presence, and the 
linen cloih in which the poison had 
been wrappted was fomid in the waste- 
pipe by a notary-public named Hein- 
rich Gerhard, in the presence of many 
persons, and was shown to the said 
Jew. He acknowledged this to be 
the linen which had contained the 
poison, which he described as being 
of two colors, red and black, but said 
that he had thrown it into the open 
well. The linen cloth was taken away 
and is preserved. 

Balavignus, in conclusion, attests 
the truth of all and everything as 
above related. He believes this poi- 
son to contain a portion of the basi- 
lisk, because he had heard, and felt 
assured, that the above poison could 
not be prepared without it. 



JI. Banditano, a Jew ol .^. 

was, on the fifteenth day of SepteRi<^ 
her, subjected for a short time to the 
torture. After a long inten'al, he con- 
fessed having cast a quantity of poi- 
son, about the size of a large nut, 
given him by Musseus, a Jew, at Tour, 
near Vivey, into the well of Caiulet, in 
order to poison those who drank of iL 

The following day, Banditono, vol- 
untarily and without torture, attested 
the truth of ihc aforesaid deposition ; 
and also confessed that the .Rabbi 
Jacob von Pasche, who came from 
Toledo and had settled at Chamberi, 
sent him, at Piliiex, by a Jewish serv- 
ant, some poison about the size of a 
large nut, together with a letter, direct- 
ing him to throw the powder into the 
wells on pain of excommunication. 
He had therefore thrown the poison, 
which was sewn up in a leathern bag, 
into the well of Cerclili de Roch ; 
further, also, that he saw many other 
letters in the hands of the servant ad- 
dressed to different Jews : that he had 
also seen the said servant deliver one, 
on the outside of the upper gale, to 
Samuletus, the Jew, at Neustadt. He 
stated, also, that the Jew, Massolet, 
had informed him that he had put poi- 
son into the well near the bridge at 
Vivey. 

111. The said Manssiono, Jew of 
Neustadt, was put upon ihe rack on 
the fifteenth day of the same month, 
but refused to admit the above charge, 
protesting his entire ignorance of the 
whole matter, but the day following, 
he, voluntarily and without any tor- 
ture, confessed, in the presence of 
many persons, that he came from 
Mancheolo one day in last Whitsun- 
week, in company with a Jew named 
Provenzal, and, on reaching the well 
of Chabioz Criiez between Vyona and 
Mura, the latter said, "You must ^ut 
some of ihe poison which I will give 
yoointo that well, or woe betide you I" 
He therefore took a portion of the" 
powder about the bigness of a nut, 
and did as he was directed. He be- 
lieved that the Jews in the neighbor- 
hood of Evian had convened a council 
among themselves relative to this 
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plot, before Whitsuntide. He further 
said that Balavignus had informed 
him of his having poisoned the well 
de la Conerayde below Mustruez. 
He also affirmed his a)nviction of the 
culpability of the Jews in this affair, 
« stating that they were fully acquainted 
5 with all the particulars, and guilty of 
the alleged crime. 

On the third day of the October 
following, Manssiono was brought be- 
fore the commissioners, and did not 
in the least vary from his former de- 
position, or deny having put the poi- 
son into the said wells. 

The above-named Jews, prior to 
their execution, solemnly swore by 
their Law to the truth of their several 
•depositions, and declared that all 
Jews whatsoever, from seven years old 
and upward, could not be exempted 
from the charge of guilt, as all of 
them were acquainted with the plot, 
and more or less participators in the 
crime. 

[The seven other examinations 
scarcely differ from the above, except 
in the names of the accused, and af- 
ford but little variety. We will, there- 
fore, only add a characteristic passage 



at the conclusion of this document. 
The whole speaks for itself.] 

There still remain numerous proofs 
and accusations against the above- 
mentioned Jews : also against Jews 
and Christians in different parts of 
the county of Savoy, who have already 
received the punishment due to their 
heinous crime ; which, however, I have 
not at hand, and cannot therefore 
send you. I must add, that all the 
Jews of Neustadt were burnt accord- 
ing to the just sentence of the law. 
At Augst, I was present when three 
Christians were flayed on account of 
being accessory to the plot of poison- 
ing. Very many Christians were ar- 
rested for this crime in various places 
in this country, especially at Evian, 
Gebenne, Krusilien, and Hochstett, 
who at last and in their dying moments 
were brought to confess and acknowl- 
edge that they had received the poi- 
son from the Jews. Of these Chris- 
tians some have been quartered ; oth- 
ers flayed and afterward hanged. 
Certain commissioners have been ap- 
pointed by the magistrates to enforce 
judgment against all the Jews; and 
I believe that none will escape. 
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